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French Exploration in Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Syria: Ancyra.* 


AVING left 
the neighbour- 
hood of Parnas- 
sus, we now join 
company with 
Mr. Perrot to 
cross the waters 
of the Aygean; 
and, landing in 
Asia Minor, let 
ro” us travel inland 
to Angora, in 
the region of 
Galatia, the site 
of the ancient 
city of Ancyra. 
The French re- 
searches here, 
undertaken by 
order of the 
Emperor, were 
described in re- 
ports addressed 
to the minister 
of state, of va- 
rious dates from 
August to Octo- 
ber last. Copious 
extracts from 
them have ap- 
peared in various 
numbers of the 
Moniteur, some 
of them within 
the present year. 
One of the prin- 
‘ cipal objects of 
the journey had 
relation tothein- 
scription called 
for two centuries, says the account, by “the name of 
Monument of Ancyra,”—oneof the most interesting 
of the Roman inscriptions which are known ; and 
another was the acquisition of information re- 
specting the branch of the Gaulic or Celtic race 
which for some period occupied and gave its name 
to that part of the country. The researches have 
been successful, not only in the results here named 
as aimed at, and which alone are of importance 
towards architectural history,—but in the acquire- 
ment of drawings, photographs, and information, 
of remains of architecture and sculpture of several 
distinct periods and races of people. Mr. Perrot 
was accompanied by Mr. Guillaume, whose services 
as draughtsman and architect-explorer seem to 
have been of most valuable character. 

The inscription above referred to, is engraven 
upon the walls of the Augusteum, or temple of 
Rome and Augustus, in two languages, Latin and 
Greek. It had been long known, having been 
copied at least in part, by Pococke and others. 
About twenty years ago, however, Mr. Hamilton, 
the importance of whose services towards the 
knowledge of Asia Minor are recognized by Mr. 
Perrot, was first to give a transcript of any con- 
siderable portion of the Greek. But, owing to 
the dilapidated state of the Latin portion, which 
had been copied so far as that was possible, and 
the circumstance that the Greek was concealed 
behind the structure of some modern houses, there 
were many lacune in the former to be filled up; 
whilst the interest of the document made a great 
desideratum to have a version complete. The 
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* See page 105, ante. 


inscription, as we have said, dilingual,—so that it 
might be understood by Gallo-Greeks as well as 
Romans,—and the Latin version placed left and 
right of the principal doorway, so that it might 
be seen, by every one who entered the pronaos 
of the temple, was the political testament of the 
Emperor Augustus, that is to say, not the docu- 
ment concerning an inheritor of his possessions, 
but the résumé of his life written by himself, in- 
cluding the catalogue of the victories and services 
by which he had gained the supreme power, of 
the magistracies which he had filled, and of the 
honours accorded to him by the senate and the 
people, and an enumeration of the edifices 
which he had repaired or built,—the tableau, 
says Mr. Perrot, “of his Rome of marble, 
which he had substituted for the old Rome 
of brick.” It is impossible not to attach, 
with the author of the report, some moment 
to the perfection of a document, to a certain ex- 
tent supplying the want of histories of a cele- 
brated reign, and those facts which hitherto have 
been sought out with pain in such inadequate 
sources as the allusions of poets, with the addition 
of afew medals. The English traveller, indeed, 
appears to have done enough to furnish us with an 
illustration for some of the points in a recent 
article, of our comparison between the principles 
of action by the Governments on the part of this 
country and France. Mr. Hamilton showed the 
way to what might be got; acquired very much, 
doubtless, at his own charges and expense; and 
left others, backed by the resources which ever 
seem to be applicable by the French, to achieve 
what he could not. It is worthy of remark in a 
parenthesis, that whilst we ourselves are claiming 
for England the merit of having shown the way 
to some French discoveries, the writers in the 
French journals seem quite satisfied that our 
nation has more aptitude in utilizing French sug- 
gestions than in inventing for itself. Be it either 
way: the discoveries of each member of the fra- 
ternity of nations should be regarded as common, 
and material for the common progression of all ; 
and to be covetous of the mere fame, is certain to 
degenerate into the refusal to benefit by the origi- 
nation on either hand. Such an effect has largely 
accrued; and the evil of the same tendency may 
be perceived at this moment. We mean the ob- 
servation as addressed, and equally applicable, to 
either nation as to the other. Mr. Hamilton 
gained access to the houses already alluded to, and 
was even able to get taken down, a wall that 
covered a portion of the inscription. Thus, says the 
French report, he copied some words, if not entire 
lines of the tenth, eleventh, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeeth, and eighteenth columns, 
and the whole of the nineteenth half-column ; 
into which nineteen, the Greek version, which is 
on the exterior of the eastern wall of the cedla, is 
divided, answering to the Latin inscription which 
is in six columns, three to the right and three to 
the left of the doorway in the pronaos. 

The Greek inscription has “a development of 
about 23 métres of length ” and 1 méfre 35 centi- 
metres of height; the letters being 23 millimetres 
in height. The end of the eighteenth column and 
the whole of the nineteenth (half column) are the 
only portions actually free of concealment. Still, 
though the service rendered by Mr. Hamilton was 
great as acknowledged, the first part of the Latin 
inscription it was which was in the worst state of 
preservation; and therefore it was the first part 
of the Greek, which he had not copied, that was 
most required. Mr. Perrot and Mr. Guillaume 
have now been able to make out and transcribe, 
as well as copy to scale, nearly the whole; sothat 
the spaces in which, from the state of the wall, 
the words cannot possibly be deciphered, may be 
filled up on conjecture with reasonable approach 
to the truth. 

Fortified by a firman, and the aid of the Pacha, 
the French explorers were able to penetrate into 
the Turkish houses surrounding the temple, more 
completely than, as it seems, Mr. Hamilton could. 





They even found the first column of the inscrip- 
tion uncovered; the rest however disappeared 
behind the work in unburnt brick, of the modern 
house. Thanks to the intervention of the physi- 
cian of the expedition, whose services happened to 
be required, the liberty was bought, at a not too- 
exorbitant rate, of pulling down the wail, with 
the obligation of building it up again. Behind 
this wall were found seven or eight columns of 
the inscription, which Mr. Perrot succeeded in 
transcribing by a week’s labour. In the adjoin- 
ing building, which served as a deposit for straw, 
the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
columns were copied entire. Mr. Hamilton had 
seen some words of the tenth and eleventh 
columns, without being able, probably from the 
different state of thé place, to read the entire 
lines, The ninth column, hidden behind a thick 
party-wall, Mr. Perrot decided not to try for, 
seeing that it corresponded with a well-preserved 
portion of the Latin. The fourteenth, of which 
Mr. Hamilton read the half of all the lines, was 
abandoned under similar circumstances. 

The Greek inscription is to be regarded as a 
translation of the Latin, for the people, who then 
spoke the Greek tongue. 

The first eight columns of the Greek, going to 
the twentieth line of the third column of the 
Latin, being what required the most time and 
care, every remnant of a letter was copied. This 
labour in which Mr. Perrot was assisted by Mr. 
Guillaume, seems to have been troublesome; the 
letters having to be made out by candlelight ; and 
the ancient wall having been hacked by the Turks 
to form key for the mud which served them for 
plastering, or to get support for their rafters. 
Thus, after all, the first column has many Jacune, 
and the second not one line quite perfect. The 
third and fourth columns are sufficiently entire 
to disclose points in the biography of Augustus, of 
which the Latin version afforded no trace; whilst 
the fifth, to the thirteenth columns are perfect, 
nearly as when executed. The Latin inscription 
is more mutilated than it would be supposed to be 
from the transcripts as published; and, actually, 
though the ninth column of the Greek has been 
seen neither by Mr. Hamilton, nor Mr. Perrot, 
and though of the sixth column only half has 
been seen, the transcript of this valuable docu- 
ment is tolerably complete, and now drawn to 
scale with the Zacune, and holes and fractures in 
the wall, properly indicated. Mr. Hamilton gets 
the credit for five and a half columns. 

The account of the architectural remains of the 
temple is presented in the words of Mr. Guil- 
laume, who was able to ascertain the original plan 
and reproduce the details of the ornamentation, 
not however without giving rise to a report that 
the strangers had forwarded to France, eight 
camel-loads of gold from the Ak-Médressé, or 
“ White School,” as the building is called by the 
Turks. 

From this account it appears that the remains 
standing erect, are the longitudinal walls termi- 
nated by ante, and the transverse wall in which 
is the main or frunt doorway already mentioned, 
of the cella. At the opposite extremity of the 
plan, are found the walls and backing of the vault 
of the choir of a church added by the Byzantine 
Greeks, The double transformation of the temple, 
first into a church, and afterwards by the Turks 
into a school, did not give much hope of success 
from exploration ; however, the results have been 
sufficient to modify considerably previous ideas of 
the original edifice. A trench was first opened 
with the aim of discovering foundations of the 
transverse wall, terminating the cella, which wall 
had been destroyed by the Byzantines. The 
toothing, or arrachement, to the longitudinal walls, 
however, seems to have been all that was left. 
Other arches beside the longitudinal walls, gave 
the depth of foundations as nearly 3 métres, and 
the difference between the level of the pronaos 
and the cella as 1 métre 10 centimetres, and also 
gave the rich and delicate decoration of the lower 
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portion of the “ posterior pronaos.” The anterior 
portion of the structure, or pronaos in fact, was 
no doubt similarly decorated; but the ground 
being occupied by a cemetery, researches could 
not be made at the place where they would have 
been needed. The Byzantines lowered the floor 
of the cella to the level of that of the pronaos : 
thus the original pavement has disappeared. A 
transverse trench between the posterior ante re- 
vealed the blocks which probably sustained the 
two “columns in antis”’ From these points Mr. 
Guillaume sought for indications of columns of a 
posterior portico; but the discovery of a crypt 
banished hopes. As regards the main entrance 
portico, a trench similar to that just spoken 
of, between the ante, and extended as far 
as the tombs permitted, gave the foundations 
of columns; but whether those ofa prostyle, that 
is, columns in addition to those in antis, the 
account does not clearly expMin. The next ques- 
tion to ascertain was whether there had been a 
“portico around the temple ;” or rather, it might 
have been said, whether the temple was peripteral. 
The choir and crypt of the church, as explained, 
had replaced what might have existed in one 
direction; and the existence of a mosque and 
cemetery on the lateral face, or west, interdicted 
excavation there. On the eastern lateral face 
there were three Turkish houses (probably those 
already mentioned) partly supported by the wall 
of the temple; and the excavations which it was 
possible to make there and elsewhere, have not 
as yet given the expected results. Nevertheless 
the report speaks of the beauty of the proportions, 
and delicacy of the details, as well as the wonder- 
ful workmanship of the structure, which it is 
eonsidered approaches nearest of what may be 
seen in the East, to the perfection of the Athenian 
monuments. 

In the course of these researches, interesting 
inscriptions were found in addition to the one first 
spoken of. On the anta on the right, is one not 
earlier than the second century of our era, giving 
a list of subscribers to a reparation of the edifice. 
The roof, it seems, was then re-covered or renewed. 
At the head of the list is the name of Seleucus, 
priest of Augustus: so that the worship was not 
extinct with the Julian family. This is also shown 
by a curious inscription, discovered in a Turkish 
tomb, referring to a statue to be raised to the 
emperor. At the same locality, called Aslan Hané, 
or Court of Lions, Mr. Delbet has taken the pho- 
tograph of a sculptured lion which is said to re- 
semble the lions of the Arsenal of Venice. Mr. 
Guillaume’s researches were still in progress in 
September last. 

The next object of the expedition was to seek 
in the neighbourhood of Ancyra such traces as 
tlere might be of the people of Galatia, as well 
independent as subject to Rome, and gather by 
pencil and photograph the remains of the palaces 
and Assyro-Median sculpture indicated by Texier, 
Hamilton and Barth, if not to bring one of the 
curious bas-reliefs to France. 

The last report before us, however, first recounts 
the researches to discover monuments called 
Celtic, which might be supposed to exist in a 
country that was inhabited by a branch of the 
Celtic race, and where a Celtic tongue existed 
till the fourth century of our era. But nothing 
was found resembling the dolmens, menhirs, and 
eromlechs. The inhabitants spoke to Mr. Perrot 
of dikilitach, nearly the same in meaning as the 
term in Bretagne given to the menhirs, stones 
standing erect. But the stones proved to be 
funeral stcles of the date of the end of the 
empire. After examining the country far and 
wide, he is inclined to think such monuments as 
he sought, never existed. 

But the region of Galatia, he shows, has con- 
served monuments of a period far anterior to that 
of the Gaulish conquest, and even to that of the 
Grecian influence, upon the races of the interior 
of Asia Minor. Without speaking of the im- 
portant monuments of Boghaz-Keui, in Eastern 
Galatia, not examined at the date of the report, 
Mr. Perrot had discovered in the environs of 
Ancyra, on that side of the Halys, works pre- 
viously unknown, and like these last named, be- 
longing to a distant period and primitive style of 
art. Near the village of Kalaba, at one hour’s 
distance from Angora, in a Turkish fountain, is a 
block of a species of black granite with a lion, 
courant, in very low relief. The character recalls 
that of the Assyrian lions in bronze in the Louvre, 
and also the representations of some of those in the 
primitive necropoles of Phrygia. The length, with- 
out the tail, is 1 métre 27 centimetres. Of this lion 
a photograph was obtained. In the Haimaneh, 
the province which extends to the south and south- 
west of Angora, at nine hours’ distance, near the 





village of Hoiadja, is an ancient fortress, known 
to the inhabitants under the name Ghiaour-kalesi, 
or fortress of the infidels. It commanded a gorge, 
by which passes one of the most frequented routes 
of the Haimaneh. A double enceinte of masonry 
called cyclopean, of large blocks, without cement, 
in irregular courses, defended the small plateau: 
one of the enclosures edged the crest; the other 
at about 40 metres lower down, formed the advanced 
work on the side which commanded the gorge and 
route. It is the first work of the kind which Mr. 
Perrot has found in Asia Minor. The blocks are 
smaller than those at Tiryns and Mycenz 
in Argolis. One of them measured 1 métre 98 
centimetres on one side, and 1 métre 20 centi- 
metres on the other. But what, more than the 
masonry, makes the interest of the remains, and 
stamps the seal of great antiquity and originality, 
is sculpture. This consists of two figures about 
8 métres in height, of warriors, carved in the rock 
at the left of the entrance. Each figure bears a 
tiara-formed casque, extends the right hand to- 
wards the west, and holds the left hand, which 
seems to contain something, to the breast. The 
dress is composed of a short tunic with large 
sleeves, tightened above the hips by a girdle from 
which hangs a short and broad sword, and 
descending below the knee. At the bottom of 
this garment runs a band representing probably a 
coloured bordering. The legs appear to be bare. 
The shoes turn up at the toe, as in the scn]ptured 
relief of Boghaz-keui; which the figures at 
Ghiaour-kalesi much resemble, if the drawings of 
the former are correct. The Assyrian figures in 
the Museum of the Louvre, also seem to belong to 
the same school, looking at the physiognomy and 
the fashion of the beard. As to the actual date 
of the two figures, there is only conjecture. But 
it would seem that in the long wars between the 
kings of Lydia and Media, the. Medes crossed the 
Halys to meet their enemies; and the sculpture 
and the fortification may be the work of some 
invader from Nineveh or Babylon, or rather per- 
haps Ecbatana or Susa. The curious bas-reliefs 
of Pterium (Boghaz-keui) are on the opposite or 
right bank of the river, considered up to this time 
as the boundary for the examples of Assyro- 
Median art. At some days’ distance further west 
from the Halys, are found in the Phrygian necro- 
polis the remains of an art also primitive, but 
different from the last. Whilst, in the art of the 
Assyro-Medes, the representation of the human 
figure and of scenes of actual life plays the chief 
part; that which prevails in the Phrygian tombs 
is ornamentation, or the representation of 
animals, real, or fanciful, which have always a 
purely decorative or symbolic character. The 
human figure, in these Phrygian tombs, has not 
been found. Consequently, Greek art, if it be 
regarded as having derived something from 
abroad, and which art from its origin especially 
concerned itself with the reproduction of the 
human form, would have had more relationship 
with the tradition and examples of what we call 
Assyrian art, than with the models offered by the 
art of the nations nearest to it geographically, the 
Phrygians and the Lydians. This is one of the 
most interesting points arising out of the re- 
searches. It is not a new point to English stu- 
dents ; but facts as above, noted by M. Perrot, are 
valuable. 

Monuments of a period long precedent to the 
Celtic invasion, then, are not wanting in the 
region which later took the name Galatia. There 
are traces of the Greek art, properly called: thus 
at Pessinonte are remains of temples of the Mace- 
donian period, and numerous remains of the Greco- 
Roman. Without speaking of the Augusteum, 
Ancyra is full of tombs, fragments of architecture, 
and sculpture of the time of the emperors. Of 
these remains, one which has the greatest value is 
the colossal lion already spoken of, which was 
found in the precincts of the mosque Aslanhané. 
Nearly all the villages of the Haimaneh still con- 
serve funeral stele, seeming to belong to periods 
later than Constantine. There are also found in 
Galatia remains of some large Byzantine churches, 
and mosques due to the sultans of Iconium, 
already like the churches, or nearly in ruins. 
How then, asks Mr. Perrot, is it that the soil 
which bears so many remains of each of the other 
nations, has not preserved some relics of the 
Celtic period ? The first answer to make, he says, 
is that it is far from being proved that the dol- 
mens, menhirs, and circles of stones, met with in 
so many parts of western Europe, are of Celtic 
origin. Some of those who have occupied them- 
selves the most with such questions lately, incline 
to attribute those western relics to a race which 
preceeded the ancestors of the French; and such 
opinion tends to be accepted. Besides, be it ad- 


mitted that the remains in Brittany are those of 
the Celts, it is easy to see that the same 
warriors who invaded Asia Minor and established 
themselves in the region since called Galatia, 
may not have left any monument. According to 
Livy, at the time’ of their passage of the Helles. 
pont, B.C. 278, they were about twenty thousand, 
They had travelled with various fortune, over 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. During the 
first fifty years of their sojourn in Asia Minor, 
they were in all parts of it, under the service of 
different rulers ; and it was not till near the year 
220 B.C. that they settled in those districts after. 
wards called Galatia, which had formed part 
chiefly of Phrygia and Cappadocia. During the 
period of their existence as freebooters, one day 
fighting in Bithynia and another in Ionia or Lycia, 
it is therefore not likely they would consecrate to 
their gods such altars as those in Gaul; on which 
their fathers, as supposed, offered bloody sacrifices, 
Towards the end of the third century and the 
next, even when they were settled, they were far 
from the mother country, and the greater number 
of course born in Asia, and probably of native 
mothers. This idea is supported by the fact of 
the designation of them by the Romans, as Gallo- 
Greeks. Even without taking into account the 
unions alluded to, it would seem that ignorant 
and uncouth soldiers cast into the middle of a 
country like Asia Minor, popnlous, rich and orna- 
mented with so many marvels of art, would soon 
be subject to the influence, and imitate the native 
customs and manners. All accounts show 
them, from the time of the war against Man- 
lius, as already Grecianized, and as having 
adopted the Asiatic luxury and habits, and only 
differing from the populations near them, by their 
warlike spirit and contempt of death. Manlius 
according to Livy attributed to them persistence 
in human sacrifices ; but it is conjectured by Mr. 
Perrot that Manlius, or Livy, was guided rather 
by what he knew of the people of Transalpine 
Gaul, and that the settlers in Galatia would soon 
adopt the worship which they found established 
in so many venerated spots. Before the 
Roman conquest, Greek names are very common 
amongst these Gauls. The last king, Amyntas, 
bore a name which is Macedonian. In inscrip- 
tions contemporary with Augustus, Gaulish names 
occur; but in the reign of Tiberius, the names are 
as much Roman as Greek. Subsequent to the 
end of the first century before Christ, there was 
a Gaulish prince, a high priest; and somewhat 
later, all the towns of Galatia were inaugurating 
at Ancyra, in the erection of the temple, the 
worship of the god Augustus and the goddess 
Rome. It therefore seems to Mr. Perrot, as 
already stated, that the Galatian ¢etrarchs, or 
princes, rich with the spoils of Asia Minor, and 
surrounding themselves with luxuries, and sparing 
nothing in order to raise in their capital what he 
characterizes as “the most sumptuous, the most 
elegant, and perhaps the most perfect of all the 
monuments of Asia-Minor” were not the descrip- 
tion of persons to elevate dolmens and menhirs. 
It is possible that something of the political organ- 
ization mentioned by Strabo, existed for a short 
period ; and there was something of tradition from 
the mother-country in the choice of a place for 
the grand council of the nation, under the shade 
of oaks, as well as in the generosity of character 
of which Polybius, Livy, and Strabo give many 
curious exaroples. But all the reasons lead to the 
conclusion that, supposing remains called Celtic 
belonged really to the Celts, such monuments 
never existed in Galatia, That is the opinion at 
least after the examination of the greater portion, 
all but the east, of Galatia. To this region, about 
Yusgat, and Amasia and Samsoun, Mr. Perrot 
was about to proceed at the end of October last. 
The drawings, and photographs, if not specimens, 
which will be brought to Paris, or which in part 
may have arrived there, cannot but be of great 
interest to many classes of students. 

The points, treated above, regarding the influ- 
ence of a conquered race upon the race politically 
dominant, are such as recur in many widely- 
separated chapters in the history of art. They are 
well to be borne in mind, in the review of such 
history in our own country. It has not always, 
indeed, happened that the “true-born English- 
man ” of the time has given, in architecture, to- 
wards the result, art-material greater in amount 
than the amount of that which he derived. But 
we are not quite certain what may have been the 
case between the period of the Norman invasion 
and the time of William of Sens. At least we 
recollect, some years ago, when reviewing Mr. 
Poole’s octavo volume on the history of our archi- 
tecture, being much struck with the evidence of 
how little there was left for the Normans to 
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introduce, that had not, following the documents, 
been carried into effect by the Saxons; and, that 
invention by these was not confined to that of the 
chief features of cathedrals, need not be pointed 
out to any one at all familiar with the ornamen- 
tation of which there are so many examples pre- 
served. We are always impressed with the fact 
that architectural history such as the subject 
demands, has yet to be written; and that it 
would be for the gain of future esthetics and prac- 
tice, could the work be done: but that history, whe- 
ther the work of one hand or several, must be illu- 
minated at every chapter and epoch, by the know- 
ledge not only of the period under treatment, but of 
other periods, be they any esteemed excellent, or 
those of the art of barbarous or savage races, or 
those of long decline and debasement, or those of 
our own time. On such accounts, every contribu- 
tion which the French may make to us out of their 
researches,— the names of the buildings of the 
date of Augustus, the plan and ornamentation of 
a single temple, or a point in the history of a 
colony of Gauls,—should be valued by each one 
here in England who is interested in any subject 
of architecture,—need we say, who views the art 
as the embodiment of the history of mind and 
action in the world. 





PROFESSOR SMIRKE’S LECTURES ON 
ARCHITECTURE, AT THE ROYAL ACA- 
DEMY. 

Lecture IV.* 


WE have hitherto, this season, been engaged in 
discussing various, and, truth to say, somewhat 
miscellaneous subjects connected with architec- 
ture, suggested by a reference to some of the 
literary treasures contained in two public libra- 
ries. I have but dipped, very cursorily and 
superficially, into these collections. Much profit 
might, no doubt, be derived from the prosecution 
of a deeper, closer, and more systematic examina- 
tion of them; but I do not consider myself justi- 
fied in pursuing the inquiry farther, at least for 
the present. So brief is my appointed course, 
that it is now quite time I should quit the mere 
literature of our subject, and proceed at once to 
the consideration of the principles that should 
regulate the practice of the art. 

We must remember that architecture is strictly 
a practical art; far more so than either of the 
sister arts of painting and sculpture. 

Reading and thinking are, no doubt, processes 
well adapted to clear up and make straight the 
path before us: they enable us to see our way, and 
understand the course we should take; but it 
behoves us also to accustom our minds to the car- 
rying out of the principles so acquired. We may 
Jearn much of a country by studying geographical 
treatises; but it is asa wayfarer on its actual roads 
that we best become acquainted with it. 

Let us, then, enter upon a detailed and practi- 
cal consideration of the art of architectural de- 
sign. Such a consideration seems naturally to 
divide itself into two very distinct general heads ; 
namely, design as it affects exterior architecture, 
and design as it affects interior architecture ; each 
being very different from the other in its aim and 
object. It would, however, be a serious error to 
suppose that the exterior and interior of a build- 
ing should not be designed strictly in relation to 
each other. I hold it to be a serious defect in 
dlesigu to so shape the exterior of a building as 
not to convey, to the mind of one viewing it at 
least, some general idea of the form, and, when 
possible, even of the general arrangement, of its 
interior. Still, the treatment and the nature of 
the effects and impressions to be produced must 
necessarily be so different, that I think it will be 
very convenient and proper to regard these two 
subjects distinctly and separately. 

Let us, then, devote this evening to the consi- 
deration of the principles of design as they affect 
the exterior form of a building; and next week 
we will deal with the interior. 

I need not insist on the paramount importance 
to an architect of a careful study of external 
architecture. There are few considerations that 
lead our mind so forcibly to a sense of the im- 
portance of a right cultivation of our art as the 
censideration of the permanence and durability of 
her works. Fifteen generations of men have 
passed away since the erection of those buildings 
which date trom the decadence of Medieval art ; 
and there are buildings still surviving the wreck 
of time since the erection of which, a hundred 
generations have passed away. How grave a re- 
spousibility, then, it is which the architect takes 
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upon himself! If his work be one of ordinary 
solidity, he must count upon a succession of 
critics, and be prepared to submit his handiwork 
to a varying standard of taste,—varying to an 
extent that can scarcely fall to the lot of either of 
the sister arts. The sculptor’s labour is bestowed 
on objects of comparatively little magnitude ; and 
their defects as well as their beauties have to be 
searched out in order to be appreciated, or even 
observed. The painter’s field of labour is, per- 
haps, still more limited and still less conspicuous ; 
and it is painful to contemplate the perishable 
nature of the productions of his genius. All the 
love and reverence with which a picture may be 
regarded can but prolong its existence through a 
few centuries ; and all the care with which it may 
be cherished may be thwarted and set at naught 
by an imperceptible worm, a careless spark, or 
even a neglected window-blind ! : 

Again, if the hand of a master have failed the 
painter in the execution of his task ; or should he, 
by one of those caprices from which even the 
highest genius is not always exempt, have pro- 
duced a work with which, on after reflection or on 
further study, he feels himself dissatisfied ; he can 
turn his picture to the wall, or even paint it out. 
Not so the votaries of architecture. To them 
alone is it given to occupy the highways and 
public places, and perpetuate their glory or their 
disgrace in monuments which are at once con- 
spicuous and durable. Is there any consideration 
better calculated than this to make us earnest, 
diffident, and studious? Is there any considera- 
tion more powerful to warn us from an indulgence 
in foolish excesses, or puerile capriccios ? or to in- 
duce us to proceed with a measured and a cautious 
step ? to see that every line is founded on sound 
reason and just calculations? This is a duty 
which we owe alike to ourselves, to our patrons, 
and to our art. Let no seeking after present, but 
very evanescent, praise render us unmindful that 
our work, however crudely considered or hastily 
couceived, stands, and will stand, exposed to the 
unsparing judgment of successive generations. 

It is obvious, then, that the composition of ex- 
ternal architecture is of the utmost importance to 
the character of the architect; and demands, there- 
fore, his first and most earnest attention. 

Now, in the mechanical construction of a build- 
ing, what consideration may be regarded as the 
most important of all? Undoubtedly its founda- 
tions. Let your superstructure be ever so just in 
its proportions, or beautiful in its decorations ; if 
its foundations be faulty the architect can gather 
no laurels; the structure may drag on its un- 
seemly existence for years; but it can win for him 
no applause. Nor is this regard to the founda- 
tions a mere consideration of mechanical construc- 
tion: it is also a question of zesthetics. ; 

If your basement be plainly adequate to the 
superstructure ; if it be of fitting character and of 
competent proportions; you will have gone far to 
secure a successful result for your whole design. 

I believe that in the kindred arts all masters 
agree in regarding the pose of a figure, or of a 
statue, a subject of essential importance; and I 
believe it to be a fundamental rule that the feet 
should be readily traceable ; that there should be 
no doubt in the mind of a spectator as to how, or 
upon what, the human body is supported ; and, of 
course, the eye demands that the footing shall be 
adequate to its task. 

So, also, is it in our art. The eye must be 
satisfied that a building has a firm, visible, and 
competent basis. 

Sir J. Reynolds compares the background of a 
picture to the base of a building: the comparison 
is certainly felicitous, and conveys an important 
lesson both to the painter and to the architect. 
Each should be quiet and solid; not forcibly ob- 
truding itself upon the notice of the observer; in 
the one case by any inordinate brightness and 
glitter ; nor in the other case by any needless mul 
tiplication of parts or obtrusive enrichment. Like 
the setting of a gem, the background of a picture 
may greatly enhance the effect of the subject, or 
seriously detract from it, according to the degree 
of judgment exercised in its treatment. So may 
great value be given to the superstructure of a 
building by the judicious treatment of its base. 
But, besides these «sthetic considerations, there 
appears to be a peculiar practical propriety in 
giving toa building a base obviously competent to 
receive and support it. It is not enough to sur- 
mise, or presume, that a building has an adequate 
foundation: it is not enough even to know, as a 
practical man, that a building has an adequate 
foundation : the eye needs to be satisfied as well 
as the mind: the fact should be patent and pal-, 
pable; otherwise a sort of uneasiness is produced 





on the mind of the observer, which it is the duty 


of true art to avoid; for it is one of the most legi- 
timate ends of all art to yield pleasure, not pain, 
to the intelligent observer. 

I need scarcely remind yon of the elaborate 
attention paid to this especial subject by the ac- 
complished architects of ancient Greece. Confined 
as the Greek temple ordinarily was within its 
Teuevoc, or sacred inclosure; and, therefore, 
having its facade fully seen only from a point of 
view somewhat near; no very lofty substructure 
was necessary in order to give it dignity ; but that 
the Greeks were fully sensible of the value of an 
adequate base, and of the importance of giving a 
due elevation and spread to the visible footing of 
a building, is manifest in all their works that re- 
main tous. 

The graduated plinths are a peculiar character- 
istic of most—I believe, of all—of their temples, 
and seem to give great propriety and significance 
to the term “ Nascentia templa,” used by Martial. 
The spreading steps of a temple seem truly to link 
the structure with the earth it rests upon; and 
thus the building may well be, figuratively, said 
to grow out of it. 

Instances are not wanting of casual irregulari- 
ties of site having been made subservient to the 
production of very noble substructures. 

It is true our knowledge of Greek exterior 
architecture is mainly derived from sacred edi- 
fices; but so attached were they, apparently, to 
the type presented by the temples, that they were 
satisfied to build tneir basilicas externally in con- 
formity with it. The basilica at Pcestum, for 
example, has its substructure perfectly similar to 
the temples adjacent to it. The tombs in Lycia, 
with which of late years we have become familiar, 
are remarkable for the character of stability and 
permanence given to them by their bases. 

Generally, we may with truth say that the rem- 
nants of Greek art which survive for our instruc- 
tion are amply sufficient to prove that the refined 
eye of Greek artists failed not to recognize the 
esthetic importance of a competent substructure. 

In Roman buildings the general use of a podium 
is an evident recognition of the same feeling. Vi- 
truvius treats the podium as an important, if not 
essential, feature in the composition of an order; 
and he gives us the proportions that were held in 
his day to be proper for this member. 

The interruption of the podium of a colonnade, 
and the forming a break in it under each column, 
naturally led to the suggestion of the pedestal, 
which eventually became an integral part of every 
order. This pedestal may be regarded as a strictly 
Roman feature; nor am I aware of a single purely 
Greek example ; the nearest approach to it being 
at the singular temple at Segesta, where the 
breaking of the upper plinth, or step on which 
the columns stood, forms under each column a 
cubical block of masonry resembling a plinth; 
but even this, there is reason to believe, is rather 
due to the unfinished state of the building than 
to design. 

When once adopted in the architecture of Rome 
the pedestal became well-nigh universal, and con- 
tinued as long as Classic architecture retained 
any of its ancient purity. In the grand style of 
Roman art, that art which it has been too much 
the fashion, both of the ultra Greek on the one 
hand, and of the ultra Goth on the other, to con- 
temn; but which was an art, in its best days, 
most impressively marked by the greatness of 
manner which well became the masters of the 
civilized world;—in that art nothing is more 
striking than the skill shown in the advantageous 
placing of their buildings. The eye of the artist 
is everywhere apparent, when we examine the 
topography of ancient Rome; whilst the Villa of 
Meecenas, the Temple at Tivoli, and many other 
familiar examples might be adduced as evidences 
of the judgment and taste which guided the 
Romans in determining the sites of their more 
important buildings. 

The practice of Medizval art fully concurred 
with that of the ancients in attaching importance 
to the mode of placing their buildings, and in 
the due appreciation of the advantage of a bold 
and massive substructure. It would, indeed, be 
difficult to find an example, during the best period 
of Medizval art, where the basement has not been 
plainly made the object of especial study and 
design ; although it is certainly obvious, from the 
great diversity of their practice, that our ancestors 
had no very fixed rule for their guidance in pro- 
portioning their podium to the superstructure. 
They evidently felt, however, very strongly, the 
good effect produced by marking forcibly the base 
lines; indeed, those lines are, perhaps, the only 
very strongly marked horizontal lines in a building 
of the best age: the stringcourses were held of 





little account, and the cornices were often very 
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moderately pronounced and constantly interrupted 
in various ways, but the buise lines very rarely. 
Deeply shadowed and promisently marked, they 
never fail to arrest attention. 

When we carry down our survey to that period 
in the history of our art which immediately suc- 
ceeded the prevalence of medizval forms, we shall 
still find a full recognition of the importance of the 
base in every architectural composition. In the 
Venetian buildings of the quatro-cento period 
notable instances might be adduced ; and there is 
no better evidence of the refined taste of the 
very early master, Alberti, than the noble base- 
ments which he gave to his works, The new front 
he gave to the Church of St. Francesco, at Rimini, 
appears to me to exhibit avery fine feeling in 
this respect. In the works of Bramante, of Raff- 
aelle, of Giulio Romano, and of Palladio, you will 
find the dignified pose of their buildings well 
worthy of most careful study—a study which it 
is very certain those distinguished artists never 
failed to bestow on the subject themselves. 

Descending in our view from the period of the 
Early Renaissance down to the less refined, though, 
perhaps, still more picturesque, manner that suc- 
ceeded, we still find the best artists never neg- 
lecting that important part of their compositions, 
the base. Indeed, they amplified the idea ; and we 
find terraces worked up with extreme ingenuity, 
so as to combine with and enhance the effect of 
their architecture; spreading out, as it were, the 
base of a building so as to connect it with the 
ground it stands on; rendering it sometimes 
scarcely obvious where the domain of the architect 
ends and where that of the gardener begins. 

But I hope that enough now has been said to 
satisfy you of the attention that is due to the 
preliminary subject of basements ; and I feel confi- 
dent you will concur with me in what I said at 
the outset ; that, in order to afford unmixed plea- 
sure to the critical eye in viewing a building, the 
mind must feel satisfied of its stability ; and that 
there are no means so proper for that purpose as 
providing a good and sufficient visible foundation. 

The subject now leads us naturally upwards to 
the superstructure; and, without entering at pre- 
sent into any question of style, I think that our 
first business is to consider architectural character 
in its broadest sense. When we propose to our- 
selves to design a building, the very first question 
that should present itself ought to be, what cha- 
racter will it be most fitting to impart to our 
work? For we may be wellassured of this,—that, 
however exactly our building may be in accord- 
ance with the ordinances of architecture; whatever 
may be its merits asa composition ; however unex- 
ceptionable may be its details ; if the general cha- 
racter of the building be not in harmony with its 
purpose, a fundamental defect exists, for which no 
amount of art will compensate. Whereas, if the 
character of the building be in accordance with 
its purpose and destination, a favourable impres- 
sion is produced which reconciles us to many ble- 
mishes of detail. 

I would cite, for example, the principal front of 
the Imperial Palace at Vienna,—a building which 
has all the worst vices of the most corrupt German 
school; yet possesses in its well-supported character 
the great redeeming merit of appearing really like 
what it is,—a great imperial residence. 

I would cite, also, the garden front of Ver- 
sailles,—a subject familiar, probably, to most of 
you: as an architectural composition it is, 1 think, 
sadly deficient in character, with little claim to the 
attribute of grandeur beyond its enormous length, 
and but feebly suggesting the idea of a great 
monarch’s residence. 

To seek for an illustration nearer home, I might 
point to Whitehall Ciapel,a building, the archi- 
tecture of which seems remarkubly expressive of 
the festive purposes for which it was originally 
designed ; and this illustration is the more in- 
structive when we have regard to the manifest 
unfitness of the building in all its features, inter- 
nal and external, to its present purpose. There 
never was a more grievous misapplication of a 
fine piece of architectural composition. 

I feel the extreme difficulty of defining this 
quality of character with that precision at which 
one who assumes the office of a teacher ought ever 
to aim: but it appears to me to be a consideration 
involving so much more of feeling and judgment 
than of abstract reason, or of what logicians term 
dialectics, that I fear it would be a hopeless 
attempt to lay down definite rules for insuring 
propriety of architectural character. We have 
neither numbers, nor figures, nor words, by which 
the relative merits or the essential attributes of 
art can be gauged or compared with mathematical 
exactness. We want, and shall never find, a 


genius to a matter of calculation, or to supply an 
unfailing criterion of good taste. 

We may, however, safely say, generally, of a 
building, that its character is well conceived, if 
the intelligent observer be at once impressed by 
the congruity of its aspect with its destination. 
I do not mean that a hospital should look lugu- 
brious; or that statues of maniacs should decorate 
the portals of a lunatic asylum, as was the case at 
old Bedlam: that would be a gross misapplication 
of the principle; yet, in such structures as these, 
there is a plain propriety which forbids the archi- 
tect to admit an air of levity into his work, or to 
indulge in fanciful decoration. 

To give to a court of justice the riant air of a 
place of public amusement ; or to give toa private 
gentleman’s residence the aspect of an ecclesias- 
tical structure, or of a crenellated fortress in the 
days of catapults and cross-bows, would be to 
commit a solecism which no abstract ingenuity of 
design, nor antiquarian correctness, could possibly 
justify. 

Quite irrespective of style, much of the cha- 
racter of a building depends on its general treat- 
ment. I apprehend that a painter who takes in 
hand some great historical picture would adopt a 
mode of treatment widely different from that 
which would guide him in painting some humble 
piece of genre painting, or of still life. So also 
the architect should certainly adopt his mode of 
treating his subject to the nature of the building. 
To design a small village church like a miniature 
cathedral would be a vulgar error, and the formal, 
dignified simplicity of a Greek temple would be 
grossly misplaced in the suburban villa. 

To enforce so plain a truth seems almost to de- 
mand of me an apology, and yet experience proves 
that this congruity of style is not seldom lost 
sight of. 

At Potsdam, for instance, we see the elegant 
and stately shaft of a Mahommedan minaret, 
decked with all the graces of oriental architec- 
ture, degraded to the vulgar uses of a steam- 
engine chimney, built for the supply of water to 
the royal kitchen-garden. 

So we may find, nearer home, that these freaks of 
genius are not wholly wanting. An admirably- 
designed Egyptian temple, with its richly-sculp- 
tured decorations illustrating the triumphs of 
Sesostris, forms the facade of a cotton-mill. 

In all cases, I should say, let the purpose of a 
building determine its external chrracter; and, 
although the forms of architectural composition 
may not be so eloquent as always to express very 
distinctly the nature of those purposes for which 
a building was erected ; yet, let the architect have 
a care lest he invite ridicule by those flagrant in- 
consistencies which result from an indiscriminating 
adoption of an architectural style; in total forget- 
fulness, or disregard, of the future destination of 
his work. 

Besides the influence that the uses and destina- 
tion of a building should exercise on the mind of 
a designer, in determining its architectural cha- 
racter; there is yet another consideration which 
should never be overlooked by him in making his 
design. 

It is with truth that Pope teaches us to— 


** Consult the genius of the place in all.”” 


This genius loci—the local circumstances of the 
spot—should not fail to have its due weight in the 
selection of style and character. For example, 
amidst picturesque and varied natural scenery, a 
flat, formal, rectangular facade appears inhar- 
monious and misplaced. Ou the other hand, in 
the streets of a city, some uniformity of outline 
seems preferable to. that endless miscellany of 
houses of varied heights, shapes, and sizes, which 
make some of our large streets so pre-eminently 
ugly. It is no uncommon error to design a street 
facade wholly regardless of this consideration. 
We too often see, in the midst of the irregularity 
of ordinary street architecture, an elevation with 
its centre and wings; a pediment here and a pro- 
jection there; the whole presenting a complex 
composition all crowded into a small compass ; pro- 
ducing painful confusion instead of that repose 
which, amid such discrepancies of form and 
fashion, the distracted eye so much desires to 
dwell upon; and this is often done to the serious 
disparagement of the building itself, by detract- 
ing from its individual importance. 

A simple, unbroken front might have claimed 
our attention at least, if not our admiration ; 
whereas, with its front broken up into wings and 
centres, the building loses its unity and indi- 
viduality ; and each fragment of its composition 
adds but to the general disorder of the scene. We 
shall find this distinction steadily kept in view by 


I need but to remind you of the noble speci- 
mens of civic architecture with which Florence, 
Vicenza, Verona, and other great cities in the 
north of Italy abound ; where you will never find 
a fantastic variety of outline aimed at; but rather 
that broad simplicity of treatment which is so 
well calculated to impart individual dignity to 
each structure. 

When we turn to the works of the ve 
same masters amidst the beautiful hills of the 
Brienza, or on the banks of the Po and the 
Brenta, we see them there relaxing that severity 
of manner, giving to their plans a playful variety, 
and to their outlines a picturesque freedom. 

Now, with regard to exterior design, the most 
prominent and important principle of design is. 
form. It is form that is mainly instrumental in 
giving expression to works of architecture. Colour, 
ornament, the elaboration of the smaller features of 
a building, such as doors, windows, and the like,— 
all these are, no doubt, useful contributories to 
the great object of giving character and expres- 
sion to a building ; but they are not alone and of 
themselves sufficient. It is the dome, the spire, 
the portico, the arcade: these, and such as these, 
are the forms on which a building mainly depends 
for its effect. 

When these main features affecting the outline 
of the building are right and true in their propor- 
tion and collocation, the design is sure to be suc- 
cessful in securing our respect at least, and fixing 
our attention ; but if these fail,—if these great and 
leading features be disproportioned or out of keep- 
ing with the plan and purpose of the buildings, or 
otherwise mismanaged; then all the enrichments of 
art are exhausted on it in vain, and the most 
laborious and ingenious details are but labour lost. 

In this respect, as in many others, architecture 
and sculpture are kindred arts. The most beau- 
tiful details, the most exquisite finish, the highest 
polish, would fail to invest a statue with the true 
character of high art, if it be wanting in fine form ; 
whilst the rudest sketch, the simplest outline, 
from the hand of a Michelangelo or a Flaxman, is 
stamped with immortality. 

I would ty no means inculcate negligence of 
detail, or of finish ; nor would I have you in the 
least degree regardless of the charms of ornamen- 
tation. Sir Joshua Reynolds says, with his wonted 
truth, “As life would be imperfect without its 
highest ornaments, the arts; so these arts them- 
selves would be imy-erfect without their ornaments.” 
I do not, I say, seek to depreciate the value of 
ornamental details. They may most legitimately 
excite our admiration, by their individual beauty 
or by their happy adaptation to their place; or by 
their rich abundance; or by the judicious parsimony 
with which they are introduced ; and they may act. 
with the utmost effect in giving scale to our work. 
On this latter ground, indeed, rests the main justi- 
fication of that crowding together of minute de- 
tails which characterizes the later schools of 
Medieval architecture. 

But ornament, like a highly-tempered weapon, 
needs much caution in the handling. Not only 
mnst it be of a kind suited to the character and 
purpose of the building; but in quantity also it 
must be carefully apportioned. 

These considerations should induce you to attach 
much importance and value to the proper study of 
ornamental details; but do not forget that such 
details should take a secondary place in your pro- 
fessional estimation. It is, I repeat it, the leading 
and prominent features of your design which are 
of paramount importance. The experience of 
every one must be able to afford illustration of 
this truth, viz., that the most impressive effects of 
architecture are irrespective of mere ornamental 
details, After having imperfectly seen a building 
for the first time at night, or in the shades of 
evening ; and having been deeply impressed with a 
sense of its grandeur; how often are we surprised 
(perbaps, indeed, disappointed) on the morrow by 
finding it of insignificant dimensions, or of mean 
construction! I have even found in the morning 
that I have been looking over-night with much 
interest, perhaps with admiration, at what has 
turned out to be a temporary scaffulding of poles 
and tarpaulins. It was its fine outlines, its broad 
chiaroscuro, its deep shadows, which had pro- 
duced this profound impression. Such is the 
magic of form, and of an effective management of 
lights and shadows in our art. ‘ 

I have but little doubt that the striking effect. 
of a Gothic cathedral is mainly due, not to its in- 
tricate enrichments, not to that exquisite elabora- 
tion of its detail upon which indiscriminating 
admirers of Middle-Age art are too apt to lavish 
their exclusive praise (and to which students, 
allow me to say, are too apt to bestow their ex- 
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features ; to the variety of its masses; and to the 
grand and surprising effects produced by its lights 
and shadows. 

Iam the more led to dwell on this point, be- 
cause ornament exercises an extremely seductive 
power over the mind of younger students. Florid 
beauty in architecture may be well compared to 
on over-ornate style in oratory. We are dazzled 
by the splendour of phrases, by the flow of brilliant 
words: the flowers are strewed before us in such 
charming abundance that we are led away by our 
admiration of them, and forget to exercise a calm 
and rational judgment on the main merits of the 
production, as a work either of logic or of rheto- 
ric; and we are in no mind to inquire into the 
fitness or propriety of the decorative adjuncts. 

So it is that the younger practitioner in our art 
(and, perbaps, in the sister arts), is easily reduced, 
through an erroneous estimate of the value of this 
secondary object, or by a latent desire to display 
his dexterity in superficial embellishment, to im- 
pair the breadth and solidity of his essential 
design. 

I trust that I have said enough to establish in 
your minds my position that the vital principle of 
architectural design is form. 

I think that there are three principal and 
very distinct sources of beauty in architectural 
composition :— 

1st. There is a beauty in the aptitude of a form ; 
that sense of satisfaction which the mind experi- 
ences when perceiving the nice adaptation of any 
ovject to its purpose. 

2nd. There is the beauty of symmetry; that 
pleasing impression produced, I know not why, by 
regularity of arrangement, and by exact corre- 
spondence of the several parts. Perhaps this sense 
of the beauty of symmetry may be founded on the 
almost universal prevalence of unsymmetrical 
arrangement in the works of nature, whether in 
animate or inanimate creation. 

3rd. There is the beauty of the picturesque ;—a 
pleasing impression (differing very widely from 
the last, and sometimes almost opposed to it,and 
equally difficult to account for), which is made on 
the mind by irregular but not confused or dis- 
cordant combinations of form. 

Ido not pretend that under these three heads 
all kinds of formative beauty can be classed ; but 
they may be quite sufficient to engage our atten- 
tion on the present occasion. 

It is not only good taste, but common sense, that 
teaches us that a form should be fitted to its pur- 
pose; and, as I have said, the fulfilment of this 
first great condition is in itself an element of 
beanty. 

But I am afraid that the mere dry, unimpas- 
sioned beauty resulting from the quality of fitness, 
however it may satisfy the engineer, will hardly 
suffice to meet the aspirations of the architect. 

As sensible men, we cannot admit the beauty of 
auy object that is irrational, or idle, or inapplicable 
to its purpose ; yet, as artists, or intelligent ob- 
servers of art, we desire this, and something 
more. I think that this kind of beauty, and the 
distinction which I am endeavouring to draw, 
may be illustrated by a very simple comparison 
between two familiar forms, that of the early 
Classic, and that of the early Medieval art. Both 
are so far beautiful, inasmuch as both are perfectly 
adapted to their purpose; both convey in the 
simplest and most effective manner the vertical 
pressure of the super-imposed weight down on to 
the circular shaft, whose office it is to bear that 
pressure, 

Both are alike honest and simple; but an ab- 
sence of refinement, not to say a rudeness, 
characterizes the Norman capital; while the more 
ancient type, although honest and simple enough, 
Sives evidence of a more refined feeling, a more 
skilful working out of an idea, a quality which 
distinguishes the Greek artists from all others. 
The parabolic curve of the echinus shows a nicety 
‘of execution which the mathematician only can 
fully appreciate, or even comprehend; but the 
higher merit of which all can feel. 

It is said by Cicero, “ Venustas et pulchritudo 
tarporis secerni non potest 4 valetudine.” We, in 
like manner, might say that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the heauty of an archi- 
tectural form and its strength or ability to fulfil 
te task. This quality of suitability of form will 
ever be held in popular esteem; for it can be 
understood and perceived by all; whilst it is the 
privilege of the few only to estimate esthetic 

uty at its true value. In this country especi- 
ally, where the general mind loves to hover in the 
‘ower atmosphere of practical science, and soars 
reluctantly into the higher regions of ssthesis, 
this utilitarian quality has peculiar attractions. 
ere are thousands of otherwise highly-educated 








minds which distinguish no superiority in a Greek 
vase over an ordinary garden-pot. Both, they 
will say, are alike adapted to their purpose: both 
fulfil their destinies with equal efficiency; there- 
fore, both are alike worthy of our approval. 1 
have known a critic of this school condemn to 
utter ridicule a colonnade of finely-proportioned 
stone columns as being a clumsy contrivance, in- 
asmuch as they are, perhaps, 4 or 5 feet in diame- 
ter; whereas plain iron posts, a few inches only 
in diameter, would have answered every pur- 
pose. 

To answer such criticism is but labour lost; and 
the sorrowing artist has but to sigh and pass on. 


** Miserecordia e justizia gli sdegna, 
Non ragionam ’di lor, ma guarda e passa.”’ 


I now proceed to the second source of beauty, 
Symmetry. 

Our great master, Vitruvius, thus instructs us: 
“Symmetry,” he says, “results from proportion. 
Proportion is the commensuration of the various 
constituent facts with the whole, in the existence 
of which symmetry is found to consist ; for no 
building,” he says, “can possess the attribute of 
composition in which symmetry and proportion 
are disregarded.” 

It may be difficult in few words to express all 
that is intended to be comprised in that word 
symmetry; but there can be no doubt that the 
great balance and correspondence of component 
parts, and the regularity of their general arrange- 
ment, which constitute the essence of symmetry, 
is a never-failing source of pleasure to the critical 
eye; and here we perceive (what I have already 
adverted to) an instance of the analogy which our 
works bear to those of nature; who, in her greatest 
work,—man, the human frame,—has set before us 
an eminent example of perfect symmetry. 

This quality has ever been eminently architec- 
tural. We recognize the attribute of symmetry 
in the avenue of Sphinxes at Memphis; in the 
fagade of a Greek temple; in the long-drawn 
aisles of a Gothic cathedral; in the stately colon- 
nades which surround the cortile of St Peter’s. 
We find it in its highest condition in the works of 
the best Italian masters; pre-eminently, perhaps, 
in the works of Palladio. A want of symmetry 
in parts, where its want is patent, is a fundamen- 
tal defect which no art can hide, and for which no 
beauty of individual parts can compensate. 

The want of due proportion between the dome 
of St. Peter’s and the body of the building has 
been often remarked by critics, and not without 
ground, as an instance of this defect ; and I might 
cite an example of a like defect, although under 
very different circumstances, at Munich. There 
the enormous statue of Bavaria crushes into Lilli- 
putian insignificance the otherwise pleasing colon- 
nade which accompanies it. In this case, had it 
been the artist’s purpose by this interchange to 
enhance the size of his statue (whose bulk may 
be comprehended from the fact that twenty per- 
sons can find sitting-room in the head) he might 
have been welcome to sacrifice a whole hecatomb 
of life-size statues around the feet of his cvlossal 
image; but it was treason to architecture thus to 
reduce a fine Doric portico to the proportions 
of a plaything; and to sacrifice the dignity 
of our art in order to magnify the vastness of his 
figure. 

I proceed now to the third source of architec- 
tural beauty; viz., that resulting from the pictu- 
resque. 

If there is difficulty in defining symmetry in 
few words; a succinct definition, or, rather, de- 
scription, of the word picturesque is far more 
difficult. As I have said last week, there is no 
quality which it is more dangerous to affect than 
this; for the spell is at once broken, and the 
author loses the reward of his art, as soon as it is 
perceived that there has been a laboured effort 
made to produce it,—like the Spartan rogue, who 
only gained a lawful exemption from punishment 
for his theft by the dexterity with which he con- 
trived to commit it. 

The ecclesiastical and castellated piles of the 
Middle Ages are perhaps the most striking as well 
as the most familiar illustrations of this high 
quality of art,—if art it may be called, where con- 
cealment of art is the best proof of its influence. 
But I last week sufficiently discussed this subject 
of the picturesque. 

But there is a principle which I should notice 
here as being applicable to all large architectural 
compositions, and to none more so thau to those 
of picturesque character. I refer to a certain 
subordination of the various parts of a composi- 
tion to one predominant feature or group. 

In every large composition, whether it be a 
building; or, as I believe, a picture; a kind of 








unity should be preserved by concentrating effect, 
—by giving, not indeed an unduly absorbing in- 
terest to any one portion of the design, but a 
decided and clearly-marked preponderance to one 
portion; for I think it is aremark of very general 
application, that where interest is scattered it is 
sure to be weakened. 

Our own St. Paul’s is an instance especially in 
point, and affords a remarkable example of happy 
adjustment of its various parts; giving to the 
dome just importance enough to secure its pre- 
ponderance without overwhelming the subordinate 
parts of the design. 

The superiority of the effect of those cathedrals, 
such as Salisbury, Lincoln, Lichfield, and others, 
which have main central spires, over those where 
that main feature is wanting, such as Westmin- 
ster, Winchester, and Peterborough, is also an 
obvious illustration. 

It was, no doubt, to some esthetic consideration 
of this nature that we owe the noble gate towers 
of our colleges, and some of our old baronial resi- 
dences, such as Burleigh, Knowle, and the like. 
These central features, rendered forcible by their 
superior height and enrichment, connect, as it 
were, the various parts of the composition ; giving 
it that unity which, as I have said, adds so much 
value to a design. I might name Greenwich Hos- 
pital as a building which must be regarded as 
very deficient in this respect; and I can hardly 
doubt that this building, as we now see it, is but 
part of a larger and more connected design, which 
its distinguished author was unfortunately unable 
to realise. 

You will have observed that in the somewhat 
desultory remarks I have addressed to you this 
evening, the subject of styles has been but slightly 
touched upon. 

This has arisen from no want of due apprecia- 
tion of the importance of that subject. There is 
no doubt whatever that a thorough, discrimi- 
nating knowledge of the several recognized styles 
that have prevailed in the more highly civilized 
countries of different ages ; forms an essential part 
of the education of an architect. But I believe I 
shall be best fulfilling my duties here by drawing 
your special attention to those broad principles of 
design that seem alike applicable to all styles; to 
a right understanding of which principles, the ac- 
quirement of a knowledge of details must, as it 
seems to me, be always subordinate. 

It would, doubtless, be taking a very narrow 
view of the study of the art, to confine our admi- 
ration or to limit our attention to any one style; 
whether it be that which flourished under Pericles 
or that which reached its culminating point under 
Saint Louis or our Edwards ; or that which left in 
the great municipalities of North Italy enduring 
monuments of originality and genius. 

The time may come when architecture, unen- 
cumbered by pr:judice or pedantry, may cease to 
feed on the past, and take a loftier and nobler 
flight. 

Two revivals have marked the history of modern 
art. There was a great revival in the fifteenth 
century. Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of 
the artistic world when Lorenzo assembled around 
him the scholars and artists who effected that 
great change ;. but with all their ardour there was 
no want of discriminating judgment. They dug 
up, aud measured and studied, with minutest care, 
the works of the Classic ages ; but they wrought 
themselves in an unfettered spirit. 

The style of antiquity was by them so modified 
to suit the wants and habits of modern civiliza- 
tion, that their works became as much marked 
by originality as by beauty. It may be, in- 
deed, questioned whether the world has yet 
seen men altogether equal to some of the quatro- 
centists. 

Let us have a care that the second revival— 
that of the nineteenth century—is not marked 
by a narrow, sectarian spirit, and by the ignoble 
results inevitably attendant on a blind, servile, 
superstitious adherence to precedent,—a feeling 
from which the great movement of the fifteenth 
century was so entirely free. 

No doubt, the arts have advanced much since 
painters habitually drew the heads of men and 
women with their elongated eyes placed some- 
where about their temples, and represented their 
horses stepping out with both legs together on 
the same side. But it is undeniable that in our 
art we have yet much to unlearn, many prejudices 
to dismiss, much rust to rub off before architecture 
can take its true place. 

It may be long before a Giotto or a Bacon 
arises in our art, but we may look forward hope- 
fully to the result of a combination of many minds 
acting in an earnest spirit and guided by right 
principles. 
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THE ROADS TO THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


THE Thoroughfares Improvement Committee, 
in a second report to the Vestry of Kensington, 
say, with respect to the Brompton-road improve- 
ment, a plan was submitted, purporting to come 
from the Committee of Council on Education, 
showing an improvement to this thoroughfare by 
taking down certain houses aud buildings, which 
would have cost at least 50,0007.; and that, on 
writing to the Council to ascertain their inten- 
tions as to raising funds for this object, no answer 
could be obtained. 

The Committee then addressed a letter to the 
Royal Commissioners for the International Exhi- 
bition, 1862 (8rd December, 1861), but obtained 
no reply of any kind. 

The parish surveyor, Mr. James Broadbridge, 
afterwards prepared a comparatively inexpensive 
plan for improving the width of the road, by taking 
off a part of the land in Queen’s-buildings not built 
upon, and 20 or 25 feet in width, of the ap- 
parent waste land in front of Brompton-row ; 
also the open space in the front of Michael’s- 
place, now only inclosed by railings; but found 
the amount of compensation required was far 
beyond the limited fund at the disposal of the 
Vestry. The Committee remark that the road is 
a turnpike road, and entirely under the control of 
the Metropolitan Roads Commissioners, the Vestry 
only having the care of the footpaths on either 
side ; and that these Commissioners have powers 
under their Act to widen and improve the roads 
under their jurisdiction. 

The Committee consider “the parish of Ken- 
sington has shown itself quite disposed to assist, 
in a practicable and reasonable way, in the im- 
provement of the Brompton-road; but has also 
felt itself quite uncalled upon to carry it out 
single-handed ; especially as the parish of Kensing- 
ton is by no means the only or the most largely 
interested body in the matter.” 

A deputation of the same Committee waited 
upon the Metropolitan Roads Commissioners on 
the 3lst of January; and, by way of trial, ven- 
tured to suggest that probably the Vestry would 
be willing to contribute an annual sum of 3,0001. 
in consideration of the Commissioners removing 
the turnpike-gates and side bars throughout the 
parish of Kensington. 

The committee considers that Palace Gardens, 
which is a private road leading from the Uxbridge- 
road to the Great Western-road, should be open 
during the time the International Exhibition shall 
continue; and have communicated with the Office 
of Works on the subject. 

Since the date of this report (19th February), 
the Commissioners for the Exhibition have received 
a letter from the Commissioners of the Metropolis 
Roads, intimating that, 

** With the view of facilitating tie access to the Exhi- 
bition Building, the Commissioners are willing to widen 
the Fulham-road from Knightsbridge-green to the Bell 


and Horns, to the extent of 15 feet, if the parochial authori- 
ties will put them in possession of the land free of cost.” 


A short Act of Parliament would probably be 
necessary to effect this; and if all parties con- 
cerned, including the Horticultural Society, the 
Government in respect of good access to the 
South Kensington Museum, andsthe Exhibition 
Commissioners, will join with the parish autho- 
rities, the road may yet be widened in time, 
and a national scandal prevented. 

As to means of communication from the West- 
London Junction Railway, Kensington, we have 
reason to believe that all the arrangements are 
made fora tramway up to the Exhibition. At 
any rate, agreemeuts have been made for some 
time with Captain Gunter and the other land- 
owners for the site of the road. 





On the 21st ult., Mr. Cowper moved in com- 
mittee of supply for leave to briug in a Bill to 
provide, from a reserved fund arising from the 
London coal duties, for the construction of a 
road, at a cost of 30,000/., both on the ground 
of local public requirement and for the im- 
provement of the approaches to the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. Mr. Cowper described a sunk 
road in the Broad Walk of Kensington Gardens ; 
and urged its importance and the difficul ies 
in the way of its being carried out in any other 
manner. Some discussion arose on the question, 
during which a strong opposition began to mani- 
fest itself; but for the time all decision was sus- 
pended by the fact that on a division it was found 
there were only seventeen members in favour of 
the resolution and twelve against it; making in all 
only twenty-nine members; which number was not 
sufficient to form a sitting; and the House was 
ultimately adjourned. 

The subject, however, was again brought on, 





and in a full house, on Tuesday, the 26th; but 
after some discussion, in which Sir J. Shelley, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord J. Manners, and other 
members took part, Mr. Cowper rose and said he 
perceived that the feeling of the house was so 
strong against his permanent road that he should 
only be wasting time to insist on the scheme any 
longer. He ventured to observe that it was 
within his province to propose a measure relating 
to the royal property; and that it would have 
been beyond the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to do so. He might add, how- 
ever, that he had received a vote of thanks from 
that Board for the plan he had proposed; and he 
thought, therefore, that he had a right to expect 
the cordial support of the metropolitan members. 
Finding that his anticipations were not realized, 
he would move that the chairman leave the chair ; 
and he would then consider the other branch of the 
subject; namely, the arrangements to be made for 
the temporary passage of vehicles across the parks. 
The chairman then left the chair. 

t was a most unwise proposition, and is very 
rightly abandoned. With all our anxiety for a 
road, such a desecration of Kensington Gardens as 
was threatened would find no apologist in us, 





THE ROADS ROUND THE EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 


Sir,—Whilst public attention is being drawn 
to the thoroughfares leading to the Exhibition of 
1862, I would be allowed a space in your journal 
for a few remarks upon those more immediately 
round the Exhibition. As surveyor of the parish 
in which they are situate, except the north end of 
the Exhibition-road, I have to pass continually 
over them, and have observed the various attempts 
which have been made to repairthem. It appears 
one half the roads are under the control of the 
“ Exhibition Commissioners of 1851,” and the 
other half is claimed by the owners of the man- 
sions fronting thereon. I have seen, from time 
to time, portions lavishly coated with one descrip- 
tion of materia], whilst other portions have not 
been repaired at all, or done with that of a differ- 
ent kind; and from this cause, and the want of 
labour, so as to properly form the roads to throw 
off the surface water, there has been a great waste 
of money without obtaining the desired object. 
Now, whilst with attention these roads might last 
for a time with ordinary traffic, they certainly 
cannot withstand the wear and tear of the public 
conveyances to the forthcoming Exhibition. From 
having had many years’ experience in road-making, 
I view with some anxiety the delay now taking 
place in putting these roads in substantial repair ; 
and unless they are at once attended to, and 
properly shaped, aud allowed to consolidate 
with ordinary traffic over them, before the con- 
templated extraordinary traffic commences, the 
waste of money will be enormous, unless there 
can be a united action between the Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition and the owners of 
the mansions to have these roads repaired all 
over their surface ; and, at the same time, I am of 
opinion that it would be cheaper for the Commis- 
sioners to take upon themselves the repair of the 
whole than to attempt to keep up their half with 
the threatened barriers on the other. The worst 
season of the year for the repair of roads is now 
approaching ; and when between 20 and 30 per 
cent. of their value will be destroyed before con- 
solidation. 

I would urge the Royal Commissioners, or 
whomsoever it may concern, to grapple with the 
question at once, as every day’s delay will add 
seriously to the expenses. 

Kensington. JAMES BROADBRIDGE. 

*,* Without knowing any of the special cir- 
cumstances, if there be any; it would seem but 
reasonable that the Commissioners should keep 
the whole width of the road in repair, during the 
Exhibition. 





THE PRESERVATION OF ICE. 


IcE-HousES, whether dug out of level ground 
or out of the side of an eminence, require protec- 
tion from heat, transmitted or conducted through 
the atmosphere or through the soil. To protect 
them from the heat of the sun they should always 
be dug in places well sheltered by trees. To pro- 
tect them from heated winds, the opening into 
them should be towards the north. In ali cases 
their entrances should be closed hermetically and 
at all times, if possible, when the temperature is 
above freezing point. To prevent the transmission 
of heat through the earth, their sides, top, and 
bottom, should be lined with masonry and cement, 
thick and close enough to prevent the entrance of 
water. An ice-house should never be dug in wet 





soil, or near a spring. The masonry around it 
should be from 3 feet to 4 feet thick, and shaped 
like an inverted cone. At the bottom should be a 
grate communicating with a drain for carrying off 
any water from the ice. A pit, 15 feet in diameter 
by 22 feet deep, lined with masonry 4 feet thick, 
and covered over with wood thatched with straw, 
or with wood and earth, or any other good non- 
conducting material, and with a door at the north 
side of the top, is the common form cf ice-house, 
The ice is removed by means of a bucket, which 
is lowered end raised by a puiley. A smaller size 
of ice-house, cheaper and simpler, is also very 
common, especially in America. It is an excava- 
tion in the side of a hill, about 63 feet in diameter 
and in depth. At the bottom is a trench for 
carrying off any water produced from the melting 
of the ice: the bottom and sides are formed of 
laths or planks of wood, attached to girders and 
uprights, Straw is placed over the bottom and up 
the sides, and pressed close, forming a layer of 
non-conducting material 3-10ths of an inch thick, 
Over the top of the pit is a ceiling of wood, which 
supports the earth heaped up to a height of over 
8 feet. At the north side of this pit is the en- 
trance, a squarelead lined with planks, and form- 
ing an inclosure, waich is filled with straw. A 
few steps (four o1 five) conduct down to the door 
of the ice-house, which is closely covered with 
bundles of straw, and is itself formed of wood, 
with straw attached to its inner side. An ice- 
house of this size contains over 3 tons 17 cwt. of 
ice. It should be entered only once a day—in the 
morning or evening. The straw which covers the 
entrance should not be removed for a longer time, 
or more, than is absolutely necessary. 

The two arrangements which we have described 
have been in commnon use for many years on the 
Continent and in America ; but in this country such 
ice-houses are comparatively very rare. The objec- 
tions against them are numerous. Our soil, in 
most places, is so wet, that it is difficult and ex- 
pensive to make ice-houses perfectly impervious 
toavater. So injurious is moisture, that ice stored 
in a new ice-house will rapidly melt away if the 
masonry has not had time to dry, or if it is not 
perfectly water-tight. Besides, our climate in 
summer is mild, and we have little need for ice: 
our climate in winter is not excessively cold, and 
it is difficult to obtain clear, pure hard ice, fit for 
preservation. We have great facilities for im- 
porting it from Norway, the Baltic, and other 
northern countries. It may be transported easily 
and cheaply, even in summer, from one part of the 
kingdom to another; and the extra expense 1n- 
curred by purchasing it from ice-merchants in 
small quantities, as required, is compensated by 
the superior quality of the article which they 
supply. Ice cannot be preserved economically 
unless in large quantities; and few gentlemen in 
Great Britain require so much of it in summer as 
to justify them in building and filling large ice- 
houses merely for their own use. Many who have 
attempted to render themselves independent ot 
the ice-merchant have lately ceased to fill their 
ice-houses, and have used them merely as refrige- 
rators for preserving, fresh and cool, their butter, 
milk, meat, and vegetables. Ay: 

The following arrangement for obtaining ice- 
water in summer, and for cooling purposes gene- 
rally, has been tried successfully, and deserves 
attention at this season of the year. In the bot- 
tom of a dairy, or vault, or wine-cellar, @ large 
hole is dug; and, if the soil be damp, the hole is 
surrounded with an impenetrable enclosure ot 
brick. Inside the brick or earth, is placed 2 
layer of ashes or cut straw, 4 inches or more 1 
thickness. Within and upon the latter is sunk # 
large barrel or tun, bound with iron, about 6 fees 
in depth and 3 feet in diameter. The larger the 
hole and cask are the better. Over the cask is 
placed a lid lined upon the under side with thick 
woollen cloth, and with a receptacle on the upper 
side for a layer of cinders or cut straw, which 
should be pressed tightly together. The lid fits 
the cask so closely as to render the latter per- 
fectly air-tight. ‘The cask has a double bottom ; 
the upper oue pierced with holes, and with a space 
between them. From this space a pipe conveys 
away the cold water from the melting ice into a 
drain-well or other receptacle. ‘To fill the cask, 
the lid is removed, a stake is placed in the centre, 
and around this stake the ice is packed as closely 
as possible. Only dry pure ice should be used; 
and all interstices should be filled up with snow or 
crushed ice. After the cask is filled, the stake is 
removed, and the lid replaced. As fresh air cannot 
enter, the ice melts so slowly that ice-water may 
be obtained by this means at a trifling cost during 
the whole ensuing summer. The arrangement 1 
simple, easily carried into practice, and useful. 
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SOME NOTES FOR STUDENTS OF 
SCOTTISH ARCHITECTURE. 


THE subdued golden richness of the choice 
robes of Egypt, the bright-coloured silks of China, 
the lustrous-toned hues adapted in Spanish cos- 
tumes, may be considered as expressions of na- 
tional peculiarities. National feeling must, how- 
ever, be allowed to be more manifested in the 
architecture of respective countries. The progress 
of nations, too, may be traced by their architec- 
ture. Let us look into our own as an example. 
Can we not see the iron heel of a warlike race in 
our massive Norman architecture? Can we not 
see a more settled state of the country in the 
lighter, more ornamental, Early English style? 
Then, as we approach the Scottish border, does 
not the ancient architecture represent the ancient 
feuds, forays, and reprisals, in its solid masonry, 
small window openings, look-out towers, and pre- 
cautions for defence ? Distinct again from this is 
the character of Scottish architecture—albeit but 
a silvery stream divides the two countries,— 
where, in its wrought stones, there is an indi- 
viduality as apart from English decorated work as 
from French flamboyant; or as from the Classic 
elements that Italian Gothic absorbed. 

Pleasant and easily computed are the sums 
total of Scottish village-inn bills, after the levies 
made upon a traveller’s purse in more beaten 
tracks,—a consideration to the travelling student 
not to be glossed over. Among the Lammer- 
muir hills, a pedestrian may find modest inns, 
where he may have tea, supper, a night’s lodging, 
and breakfast, for elevenpence : the fare will not be 
sumptuous, nor the bed a couch of down; but the 
food will be wholesome, the air pure, the scenery 
grand, and the architecture worth sketching and 
studying. This scale of charges does not, of 
course, apply to the hotels in more frequented 
localities, where both charges and accommoda- 
tions improve in a corresponding ratio. 

The student from the south, travelling north- 
wards, would do well to stay at Hexham; where, 
in the crypt of the abbey church, he may see the 
remains of the sixth Saxon church that was built 
of stone. The remains of the abbey church itself 
are a text-book of Early English details; and, 
despite the unskilful renovations, there is yet 
much to admire and study. 

From Hexham, if the student be a pedestrian, 
he may cross central Northumberland; trudging 
over heathery moors, climbing fern-crested rocks, 
wading shallow trout-streams, an’ he like, by 
the way, to Brinkburne Priory Church,—a purely 
transitional building, marking an earlier era than 
the abbey church just mentioned. Thence he 
may pass, by Flodden Field and Ford and Etal 
castles,—taking care to see by the way Ford 
Church,—to Norham. Here there are two archi- 
tectural remains of distinct characters. The ruined 
keep of the castle, on a high rocky bank over- 
looking the Tweed, is a most picturesque object ; 
and the fine old Norman church should be exam- 
ined with great care. The interior of this build- 
ing offers a pleasing contrast to the fate of most 
Norman structures; for there is no whitewash to 
be seen; the ceilings have been removed that ob- 
scured the open timbers of the roof; and the pews 
have been replaced with handsome black oak 
benches. There is a market-cross, too, in the 
village, that deserves a glance. From Norham 
the railway offers facilities for speeding on, through 
what may be called the lower route, to Edinburgh, 
vid Kelso, Dryburgh, Jedburgh, Melrose, and 
Abbotsford. 

Or, another route might include the opportunity 
to see Durham’s famous cathedral, and Newcastle’s 
Norman keep and St. Nicholas’s church. Tyne- 
mouth, though seven miles off the main North- 
Eastern line, should not be passed unvisited. 
The remains of the Priory Church, standing out 
in bold relief against the sky, on steep crags over- 
looking the sea, are of great beauty. A short 
distance from the Priory is a curious upright 
stone, ornamented with interlaced work, on which 
18 inscribed, “ O horrid deede! what! kill a monk 
for a pigg’s head?” and which, tradition relates, 
was placed there to mark the spot upon which a 
lord of Delaval slew a monk for stealing the boar’s 
head prepared for his lordship’s table. Within a 
walk of this monument is the Norman chapel of 
the Delavals, a quaint little structure in good pre- 
fervation, with old banners, armour, and templars’ 
tombs, also well cared for within. The immense 
ruin of the modern hall erected by Vanbrugh is 
close by. Some ‘years since a fire consumed the 
chief portion of the newly-built mansion, and the 
remainder has been allowed to fritter away : wall- 

Owers are growing among the ornamental stone- 


about the hearthstones where erst fashion’s 
gayest follies were carried to their height. The 
coast still farther northwards becomes richer in 
objects of architectural renown — Warkworth 
Castle and Hermitage; the grim castle of Dun- 
stanborough, cresting the yawning crags up the 
crevices of which the sea foams and whirls as with 
baffled rage; Bamborough Castle, Lindisfarne 
Priory Church, on Holy Island; Farne Chapel and 
St. Cuthbert’s Chapel, on Farne Island, where 
many of the numerous miracles of the saint are 
reported, in monkish chronicles, to have been per- 
formed, are all shrines that will enthrall the art- 
lover. 

Berwick, although historically interesting, can 
be scarcely considered architecturally so; for the 
remains of the brave castle were pulled down to 
make a site for the ugly railway station; and the 
churches are comparatively modern. The remains 
of Coldingham Priory, nine miles from Berwick, 
on the north of the Tweed, are, however, of ex- 
ceeding worth. It was at Coldbury Head, now 
called St. Abbs’s Head, that St. Ebb was drifted 
ashore in her “lone bark ;” and it was at Colding- 
ham that she lived some time as superintendent 
of the nunnery. The edifice she and her sister- 
hood inhabited was accidentally burned after her 
death ; but the foundations of it are still to be 
seen on the verge of a precipice overhanging the 
ocean. A second building was erected on the site 
of the present one, which was also destroyed by 
fire, A.D. 870. In 1856, the foundations of this 
building were discovered in the course of renova- 
tions then in progress. They consisted of the 
chancel walls, with circular apse, and the piers of 
the chancel arch; and were situate within the 
present choir. As the floor of the priory church 
was 3} feet above them, they had to be covered up 
again. The priory, of which the choir is so beau- 
tiful a fragment, was dedicated to three saints, 
Cuthbert, Mary, and Ebb, by King Edgar, 
A.D. 1098. <A portion of the consecrated site has 
been seated, and is now in use for public wor- 
ship; and some few repairs have been made to 
the remains, where needful. The heritors have 
been rewarded for an outlay in excavations on the 
site of the domestic buildings by the discovery of 
the refectory, the kitchen with kneading-trough 
and oven, as well as an ashpit, containing ashes 
and small pieces of wood charcoal. 

The Carlisle route would admit of an exami- 
nation of the wild scenery over which the great 
Roman wall passes ; but, where time is limited, 
and Scottish architecture the object of study, it 
would be as well to travel with as few stoppages 
as may be to Edinburgh. 

Once arrived at the famed and fair city, it will 
be no difficult task to cull much that is worth 
gathering, in the way of notes and sketches, con- 
cerning the laying-out of the new town, the bold 
exteriors of many of the new churches, and the 
quaint details of the buildings of the old town. 
It is scarcely necessary to particularize the fami- 
liar beauties of the latter; the crown-stepped 
gables, the circular turrets with conical roofs, the 
dormers, the carved overhanging “timber lands,” 
the lintels decorated with monograms and devices; 
but we would draw attention to those doorways 
that are inscribed with honest truths and pious 
legends ; because this custom, with its Classic pre- 
cedent and Mosaic authority, is too good to be 
suffered to fall altogether into disuse. In wan- 
dering about the wynds of Canongate a regret 
will be forced upon #he mind that their pic- 
turesque appearance should be so intimately asso- 
ciated with unsanitary conditions; for seldom 
will this unpleasant combination be obtruded more 
painfully upon the observation. But of these 
we have spoken: we must trust that these matters 
will be mended, and that the good taste of the 
age, already awake to the importance of preserving 
the interesting mementos of bygone times, will 
become aware of the necessity of providing them 
with sanitary requirements. 

Students examining Scottish architecture are 
liable to be misled in the matter of dates, parti- 
cularly if the stonework should be somewhat de- 
cayed, owing to the frequent use of the semi- 
circular arch down to the close of the sixteenth 
century. It will require, however, but little ex- 
perience to detect this late work from Norman. 
Round and pointed arches were used _ inter- 
changeably, in doorways, windows, tracery, clere- 
stories, monumental recesses, and otherwise, till 
the decline of Medieval ecclesiology. Another 
distinctive feature in Scottish stonework is the 
use of the single vault instead of the transverse 
groined vaulting, both in baronial halls and 
churches. The Scottish crown towers, as at St. 
Giles’s, Edinburgh; King’s College, Aberdeen; 


The pear-shaped lights in the tracery, which were 

long supposed to reflect the influence of French 

taste, induced by the intercourse of the French 

and Scottish courts, are but the results of the 

mixture of the pointed and round arches in the 

tracery. Pointed window-heads, subdivided by 

round-headed lights, which are filled with tracery, 

assuming the pear form, are very general: they 

may be seen in Dunkeld Cathedral, St. Michael’s, 

Linlithgow, Melrose, and many other places. 

Shields are largely used as a means of ornamenta- 

tion ; sometimes wroughi upon the bosses of roofs, 

and sometimes introduced upon the capitals of 
pillars: they are to be observed in Lincluden 

Abbey, in Linlithgow Church, in the choir of 
St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, and also in the nave of the 

Rothesay Chapel. 

After Holyrood Chapel and the collegiate church 

of St. Giles have been studied, the reputation of 

Rosslyn Chapel will probably induce our student 

to wend his way to that monument of the skill 

and piety of William St. Clair, Earl of Caithness. 

An interior view of this unique structure was given 

in a former volume of the Builder; and we 

need scarcely dwell upon the varied details; but 
it would be well to note that some of them are to 

be found in other Scottish edifices: for instance, 

the arrangement ofa pillar terminating a vista— 

that of the centre aisle of its retro-choir—may 

be seen also in the cathedral of St. Mungo, Glas- 
gow ; and doorways of similar details will be found 
in St. Michael’s, Linlithgow. The sculptures 
representing the seven acts of mercy, the seven 
deadly sins, and the dance of death, though de- 

manding some time for a careful examination, 
should not preclude the devotion of a few minutes 
to a study of the masons’ marks. 

So many of the ancient Scottish castles are in 
ruins that when we find one still inhabited, the 
windows furnished with white sun-blinds, and the 
chimney-pots discharging wreaths of smoke, it 
appears quite an anomaly. It is curious, seeing 
the preservation of ancient mansions in Edinburgh, 
that the castles should have suffered so much 
decay. The principal parts of Borthwick and 
Crichton Castles are not much more than three 
hundred years old, and yet they are rent and 
riven, trees and plants are growing in the state 
apartments, and the rain and sunshine fall alike 
unheeded in my ladies’ bower. Taking Kenil- 
worth Castle as the type of an English castle of 
the same period, a marked difference will be per- 
ceptible in the national styles. 

The flexibility of the Gothic style is well proved 
in the granite-yielding district of Aberdeen ; 
where, in the Cathedral of St. Michar, Old 
Aberdeen, the details are simple, majestic, and 
unornate. ‘The west front is filled in with a series 
of long, narrow, round-headed lights, with no 
ornament beyond a cusped trefoil in the head ; and 
the towers are treated with a severity equally 
adapted to the material of which they are com- 
posed. 

The pele towers of Scotland, as well as those 
south of the Cheviots, are well worthy of all the 
trouble that can be taken in collecting sketches 
and information of them. This is a field that is 
almost unexplored; and a comparison of the 
Scottish peles with those of Northumberland 
could not fail to throw new lights upon the differ- 
ences of the feudal architecture of the sister 
nations. In many instances these residences of 
the minor nobles are amalgamated in more 
modern edifices, and are almost lost sight of. 
Hutton Hall, on the south bank of the Whitadder, 
Berwickshire, is a charming illustration of the 
Scottish type of pele tower, as Cockle Park tower 
is of that of the Northumbrian. The Scottish 
manses have a character of their own that is also 
intensely national. In a word, the architecture 
of the land of Wallace and Bruce is as distinctive 
as Scottish history, poetry, and music, and a study 
of it as inspiriting us a trumpet-call. 








SUBJECTS OF THOUGHT FOR ARTISANS. 


UnnEr this title Professor T. C. Archer, of the 
Industrial Museum, Edinburgh, recently delivered 
a lecture by request to a meeting of operatives in 
Brighton-street Chapel in that city. 

Mr. Archer said the lecture was undertaken 
with the impression that there was much interest- 
ing matter connected with the various trades 
necessary to civilized life which, if known to the 
artisan, would elevate his calling in his own eyes ; 
and, by inciting him to think more, would give 
him greater pleasure in his occupation, and afford 
him some of the pleasures of intellectual enjoy- 
ment. We select a few passages from the lecture.* 








and the Tolbooth, Glasgow, are even more striking. 





work of the fireplaces; and sheep are grazing 


* It is more fully reported in the Edinburgh News. 
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The worker in glass may speculate much upon 
both the history and the nature of the material he 
employs. Common as its name is, the origin of 
that name is, nevertheless, disputed : some suspect 
we derived it from the Latin word glacies, ice; 
and if we allowed ourselves to be caught by 
the similarity of the two substances, we might 
easily be led to consider that derivation satisfac- 
tory; but we are met by another party of etymo- 
logists who insist that it is derived from the Saxon 
word glis-nian, to shine ;—and, when all things 
are duly considered, we find the weight of evidence 
is in favour of the latter. But this curious mate- 
rial must have been known by many names long 
before its Saxon designation was applied; for its 
existence as a useful and ornamental manufacture 
can be traced back ages beyond the time when our 
historical knowledge of the Saxons commences. 

There is good reason to believe that that mighty 
people the Assyrians, the remains of whose great 
city, Nineveh, have lately been found buried under 
a heap of rubbish, were acquainted not only with 
the art of making glass, but of cutting, upon 
small cylinders of this substance, the curious 
characters of their language, so as to make them 
records of their thoughts and deeds. The ancient 
Egyptians were well acquainted with its manu- 
facture; and, notwithstanding its fragile charac- 
ter, our national and other museums contain 
abundant specimens, some of which are tran- 
sparent, or nearly transparent, and others are 
opaque glass. Thus in the British Museum we 
have an image of the god Osiris Tattou,—small 
vases for sthem, a name by which they knew anti- 
mony, which they used for colouring their eye- 
brows and eyelashes, as is done in modern Egypt 
in the present day; and a great number of beads, 
portions of bracelets, ear-rings, and a variety of 
personal and other ornaments. But, with the de- 
cadence of the Egyptian monarchy, glass-making, 
with other arts, seemed for a time to be lost; until 
it reappeared as a staple manufacture of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Alexandria, from which marts the 
Romans procured the costly vases and lachryma- 
tories, or little bottles, which, with cinerary urns 
of the same material, were placed in the tombs. 
The urns were supposed to contain the ashes of 
the dead; and the lachrymatories were supposed to 
hold the tears of those who mourned for the 
departed. One of the greatest triumphs of the 
arts of glass-making probably belonged to this 
period. I refer to the celebrated Portland or Bar- 
berini vase, which was found in the tomb of the 
Emperor Alexander Severus and his mother, Julia 
Mamme. This truly beautiful work of art is 
formed of a dark blue glass, with raised figures 
upon it of exceeding beauty. Mr. Wedgwood, who 
produced the admirable copy in porcelain, was of 
opinion that these figures were produced by lay- 
ing on a coating of white glass where the figures 
are placed, and afterwards cutting them out with 
lapidaries’ tools, as in seal or cameo engraving ; 
and few can doubt this who have examined the 
original in the British Museum. The chief proof 
of this is that the handles were evidently attached 
after the white layer was applied, as portions of it 
are found under the lower ends of the handles, 
which portions appear to have been left uninten- 
tionally, and are a slight disfigurement. 

Subsequently the Romans themselves made 
glass, and employed it for various uses, chiefly, 
however, for cinerary urns and other sepulchral 
purposes. They are found generally in tombs, 
and are of very inferior manufacture, both as re- 
gards the material and the design. In the later 
periods of the Roman empire some improvement 
was made, but not much. Some of the specimens 
found in the catacombs, in the tombs of the early 
Christians, are highly decorated, but in a low style 
of art. The manufacture of glass languished, 


even in the inferior Roman style, until the rise of | 


the Venetian Republic, when it became an im- 
portant branch of Venetian art-manufacture. The 
thirteenth century was the era of Venetian glass; 
and so highly prized was the effect of this manu- 
facture on the commercial prosperity of the 
Venetian Republic, that the glass-makers, who 
were all located in the little village of Murano, 
four or five miles from Venice, were all made free 
citizens of Venice itself, and their daughters 
were privileged to marry with the nobles of the 
republic. ° - * * 
To the masons very much might be said re- 
specting the geological history of the stones they 
employ ; but to do this at all satisfactorily would 
require not merely a fraction of a lecture, but 
many lectures. Still, however, I would suggest 
to those who work in stone, the wondrous consi- 
deration that the hard and solid masses which 
receive form from their chisels are portions of 
what were once the soft muddy or sandy beds of 








seas or lakes, which have been pressed hard by 
the giant hand of Time and the mighty forces of 
Nature. Masonry as an art was very early known : 
its monuments are found in every land where 
civilized man has dwelt ; and a review of the past 
is not calculated to please us over-much with the 
present ;—but perhaps no country in the world 
ever practised masonry so extensively and gen- 
erally as Great Britain. The ancients expended 
their marvellous powers on their temples, palaces, 
and monuments; but with us it ministers chiefly 
to the wants and luxuries of the people; conse- 
quently art becomes secondary to utility; and 
whilst the latter commands the market for labour, 
we cannot hope to see the former in its highest 
perfection. We may regret this, and may hope 
to lessen the evil by gradually elevating the gen- 
eral taste; but we must not forget that the loss 
is more than compensated by the fact that our 
poorest classes are well housed when we compare 
their dwellings with the rude hovels and mud 
cabins which formed the residences of the work- 
men whose hands moulded those beautiful columns, 
architraves, and pediments which, on the plains 
of Baalbec, or the Acropolis at Athens, still mark 
by their beautiful proportions and graceful out- 
lines the zenith of the age of high art in archi- 
tecture. 

The joiners next claim my attention; and to 
them I shall say a few words upon the nature of 
the material they use. Whence does it come in 
such vast abundance, ready prepared for the hands 
of man? Look at that little acorn, only a small 
meal for the tiny squirrel, or at the scale-like seed 
of the pine or fir, the leavings of a gosbeak’s 
supper: suppose it buried in the earth, and again 
rising thence in a new form,—a small plant en- 
dowed with life and the power to draw materials 
for future growth from the air and soil : gradually 
by these means it raises its graceful stem, crowned 
with leafy branches; and year by year its bulk 
increases, until it is fit for the woodman’s axe 
and the tools of the ingenious workman. But 
we will look a little deeper into its history from 
the commencement: in the centre of that seed 
was hidden a small germ, which consisted of a few 
minute cells, or little bladders, so extremely small 
that only by the aid of a powerful microscope can 
they be detected, if viewed singly: nevertheless, 
each of these wondrously-minute organisms con- 
tains within itself all the materials for the most 
subtle chemical operations required to change the 
elements of the surrounding air and the soil 
into materials for forming similar cells, with a 
rapidity most astonishing. These cells are truly 
laboratories in which the master chemist is at 
work. As they continue to grow, the same power 
modiies their forms; and, by joining them end to 
end, fibres are formed lengthwise, whilst others 
are starting from the centre of the bundle so 
formed, and dart their lines outward to the ex- 
ternal crust of flattened cells which form the bark. 
This interlacing of fibres lengthwise and cross- 
wise constitutes the strength of timber; and the 
difference between the result of the acorn and 
the pine seed to the joiner consists chiefly in the 
greater or less amount of the interlacing and the 
time taken in producing it; for the more rapid 
the growth, the less hard and compact is the 
cellular structure of the wood. Again, this 
interlacing of fibres is not regular: those from 
the centre of the stem often start in bundles of 
greater or less size, and sometimes divide more or 
less into branch bundles.® It is to this circum- 
stance we owe the beautiful markings in what are 
called hard woods, about which d could say a great 
deal if time would allow. We have all a feeling 
of pride in antiquity ; andin this respect the 
joiners can boast that their trade is the one which 
is the first mentioned of all the handicrafts now 
known; and Noah and his sons were the first 
joiners mentioned by name, although it is clearly 
implied by that very mention that others were 
practising the same art. 

The smith’s work chiefly belongs to the engi- 
neering department ; but there is a branch of the 
smith’s art which was formerly much practised, 
and is now, I am glad to say, being revived :—I 
mean the art of hammering iron and other metals 
into artistic forms, for various purposes of orna- 
ment and utility. That most admirable Exhibi- 
tion of Decorative Art which has for some time 
past been open in your National Gallery, and 
which I hope most of you have visited, contained 
numerous specimens of exquisite works in metal, 
chiefly in armour, the use of which in former times 
was in all probability the chief cause of the ex- 
cellence to which our ancestors carried the art ; 
turning out works from the smithy which even 
now are regarded as models of taste. Modern 
ornamental ironworks are usually cast for the 











sake of cheapness; but, however beautiful the de. 
sign, and however clean and sharp the casting 
such work cannot compare with the handicraft of 
a good artist in malleable iron. Even the Berlin 
ironfounders, the first in the world, cannot rival 
the beautiful smith work of the old Antwerp 
blacksmith, Quentin Matsys. One of the most 
beautiful efforts of artistic smith’s work, in our 
time, is in the new Museum at Oxford, where the 
capitals of the pillars and the ornamental work of 
the girders of the roof is of elaborately wrought 
malleable iron. Here there isa fair field opening 
for cultivating taste, and I hope the United Smiths 
of Edinburgh will not be slow to avail themselves 
of it, and secure some of its profitable results. 

The slaters work with a material of most sin. 
gular character. It is believed on the best 
grounds to have been originally clay, which, by 
the changes effected by time and other causes in 
the crust of the earth, has been converted into a 
hard rock, in which gigantic but imperfect crys. 
tals have been formed, of the shape termed by 
mineralogists rhomboidal. Like all other crystals, 
even the hard diamond itself, these vast crystals 
of schistose rock will split in the direction of the 
faces of their crystallization ; and as these faces in 
the rhomb-shaped crystal are flat and parallel to 
each other, this quality becomes of immense valne 
tous. Slates are now in general use throughout 
the kingdom, and have almost displaced the tiles 
and pantiles which formerly covered the roofs of 
our forefathers. A very large proportion of the 
slates come from a few Welsh quarries, one or 
two of which are of vast extent. Those which 
belong to Colonel Pennant, and which are 
situate a few miles from Bangor, in the hills of 
Dolawen and Llandegai, are so enormous that 
they give employment and living to 12,000 
people, and supply slates to all parts of the world. 
Few sights are more strange and interesting than 
one of these vast quarries, forming an immense 
amphitheatre, with enormous steps or terraces 
running all round. These steps are formed each 
of a bed of the slate-rock, and they are marked 
with oblique or slanting lines, indicating the posi- 
tion of the great rhomb-shaped crystals. The 
quarry at Llandegai absolutely cuts away half of 
the mountain or hill, which is somewhat larger 
than Arthur’s Seat. The rock is blasted at re- 
gular periods during the day ; and it is a curious 
sight to see all the workmen on the various ter- 
races, on the upper ones looking as small almost 
as mice, running into their holes or huts at the 
sound of a horn. When the horn sounds first, 
each man prepares to fire his fusee: at the second, 
each applies the match, and runs into his place of 
safety: for about a minute or two every sound is 
hushed, the busy click of hammers and jumping- 
irons has ceased, and the spectator stands in 
breathless expectation. Suddenly he is startled 
by a terrific roar, as if from hundreds of heavy 
cannon fired all at once or nearly so: the whole 
quarry reminds him of some giant castle, battle- 
ment above battlement, roaring with artillery and 
enveloped in smoke. This is instantly followed 
by the terrific sound of about a thousand tons of 
slate-rock ; which, displaced by the explosion, 
come rattling down. As the smoke rolls away 
and the spectator begins to recover from his stu- 
pified amazement, he perceives the men emerging 
from their holes and recommencing operations. 
Blocks of slate are put on to small railway trucks, 
and are run on the lines of rails, which are laid 
all over the quarry, to the dressing-sheds, where 
men with tools rapidly and expertly split the 
blocks and shape the slates into various sizes, to 
which they give singular names. One size receives 
the name of “ Queens:” they are 36 inches by 24; 
another “ Duchesses:” these are 24 inches by 12; 
another “ Countesses,”’ which are 20 inches by 10; 
and the smallest “ Ladies,” measuring 15 inches 
by 8. Very much larger are made to order; and 
fine large and thick slabs are extensively em- 
ployed for cisterns and a great variety of useful 
and ornamental purposes. 





OUR MINERS. 

Brsrpks the public sympathy which, in a pecu- 
niary way, has been so liberally displayed on 
behalf of the relatives of the lost miners, there is 
another and most important duty which remains 
to be performed ; and this is to take advantage 
of the lesson which we have had, and enforce 
measures which will give greater safety to @ 
large class, on whom every one’s comfort, and 
also the prosperity of this country, much depend. 
Government and Parliament will soon, we trust, 
provide that a most searching inquiry shall be 
made into the general condition of the miners 
throughout the country. 
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In any inquiry which is to be made, the work- 
ing miners should have a fair opportunity of 
expressing their opinions. Jn nearly every colliery 
there will be found some “Pit George Stephen- 
son,” rough and somewhat uncouth in speech, 
but of rare honesty, and possessed of shrewd in- 
telligence and much practical knowledge. The 
evidence of such men should be collected by 
disinterested persons, who are well informed on 
mining matters, and are acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the pitmen of the different dis- 
tricts. We have seen eminent lawyers, although 
the meaning was sensible enough, puzzled to 
understand the evidence of some of the men of 
Northumberland and Durham. 

Then we must have a most careful examination 
of all pits by competent authorities: none should 
be omitted. As things are managed just now, it 
appears from remarks made by Mr. Dunn, one 
of the Government inspectors of mines, at a 
meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne, that it is not 
customary for him to make an examination of 
any pit unless some complaint is made respect- 
ing it; and it moreover appeared that Mr. Dunn’s 
superintendence extended to many collieries, not 
only in Northumberland, but also in other coun- 
ties. There should be more inspectors, who are 
quite independent of the coal owners; and even 
when no complaint has been made, the mines 
should be regularly inspected at short intervals. 

The viewers of the collieries are generally well 
able to do their duty; but there are often ex- 
penses which, although necessary for the safety of 
the workers, they are not in a position to enforce 
upon their employers ; and even the colliers them- 
selves fear to risk incurring the odium of being 
troublesome characters. It is, therefore, upon the 
inspectors appointed by the Government, when 
necessary regulations have been made by legal 
enactments, that the lives and state of health of 
miners will chiefly depend. The value of the 
suggestions of the inspectors, even at present, was 
to some extent shown at New Hartley. 

From the low main in which the men were at 
work a slope-drift rises in an angular direction to 
a perpendicular shaft which communicates with 
the middle or “yard seam: it was in the upper 
part of this that Mr. Dunn recommended that a 
wire ladder should be fitted; and it was by this 
means that the 200 men and boys made their way 
in safety to near the furnace shaft in the yard seam.” 
This ladder was about 20 fathoms, or 60 feet in 
length. From here they could make their way no 
further upward; for, not only was the principal 
shaft blocked by the wreck of the brattice and 
other parts of the shaft, but so was the furnace 
shaft. The consequence was that at the end of 
about two days from the time of the accident 
every one in the pit died. If, however, there 
had been a shaft similar to that between the lower 
and middle seams, all could have ascended with 
safety ; and in the course of a short time have been 
welcomed safe and sound by their friends at 
bank. We are assured on competent authority 
that such a work could have been carried out 
for under 2007.—a trifling sum in comparison even 
with the amount of damage to property which has 
taken place. 

Mr. Carr’s loss alone, as we have ere now said, 
will amount, most likely, to over 10,000/. before 
the pit can be again put into working order. This 

is, however, but little in comparison with the lives 
which have been sacrificed. 

As a natural rule, the sympathies and attention 
of the public will soon be directed into other 
channels, It is, therefore, of much consequence 
that some permanent organization should be at 
once made, which will be the means of effectually 
working in connection with this subject. The 
large body of pitmen in Northumberland, 
Durham, Gloucestershire, &c., might do much; 
and their voice, after the events at New Hartley, 
would be more attentively heard than formerly ; 
for the terrible story of this pit has shown 
that the nature of those mien has not been 
generally understood. We have often felt san- 
guine, and as often been disappointed ; but surely 
now no powerful but interested interference will 
be allowed to prevent the carrying out of means 
for preventing the national disgrace of finding 
that the duration of the lives of our miners is 
limited to an average of twenty-seven years. 
Such appalling accidents as this which has recently 
taken place attract the general attention; but 
hundreds perish in consequence of explosions, as 
as been so sadly exemplified even since the 
Hartley accident occurred ; and by the falling of 
Toofs ; by careless propping or too close working ; 
want of attention to machinery ; and, more than 
all, by the imperfect ventilation of the mines. We 
trust, also, that the sanitary condition of the pit 


villages will not be overlooked; for, although the 
interiors of the houses are kept with marvellous 
cleanliness, the surrounding arrangements, which 
have been before referred to by us, are abomina- 
ble. The Earl of Durham, who is so kindly 
disposed to all, and other large owners of the 
royalty and working of mines, might do much 
good if they would but personally investigate this 
matter. 








LONDON MILK.—-SOCIAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


A RECENT report on the sanitary state of the 
City confirms the opinions we have often expressed 
respecting the unwh6lesome practice of keeping 
cows in pent-up neighbourhoods. It is evident a 
large amount of disease prevails among these 
animals: some of them are suffering from lung 
diseases, others from mouth disease, others from 
foot disease, and a few from disease of the bladder. 
All these diseases give to the milk properties which 
cannot fail to be injurious to those who use it ; 
indeed, in some cases, the so-called murrain, which 
‘is a contagious eruptive fever, has prevailed in the 
cow-houses of London, and has shown itself by 
an eruption in the mouth, teats, and feet of the 
animals, Under these circumstances, the milk is 
positively poisonous, and is capable of causing 
eruptive fever in those who drink the milk. 
Dr. Letheby mentions this on the authority 
of Dr. Jacob and Professor Hertwig, of Berlin, 
both of whom had ascertained from experi- 
ments and observation that it was so. He 
had also been informed by Mr. Gamgee, the prin- 
cipal of the Veterinary College at Edinburgh, that 
some milk would produce disease, and even cause 
the death of calves and pigs which drink it. 

This evidence shows, as we have said, that the 
continuance of cowsheds in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts isa bad and cruel practice so far as the cows 
are concerned, and most injurious to the health of 
those who consume the milk which is prodtced 
under such circumstances. The lives of young 
children often depend upon the pure and whole- 
some supply of this necessary article. This is, 
however, not the extent of the evil; for the keep- 
ing of cows in the midst of thick populations is 
most injurious to all who live in the neighbour- 
hood. Only those who have had experience can 
form an idea of the extent over which the pesti- 
ferous vapours from those places extend. 

Difficulty is found in persuading people to 
mové for their own good. The horse-slaughterers 
along the margin of the Fleet Ditch were most 
obstinate ; but those who were in a measure forced 
to remove are now glad of the change; and the 
class of persons who were wont to rear monster 
dust-heaps close to crowds of human dwellings 
have not become ruined in consequence of having 
been obliged to convey each week by the canals 
and in other ways the refuse which they collect. 

Hundreds of manufacturers of various kinds de- 
clared that it was impossible to prevent the dense 
volumes of smoke from passing from chimneys, 
and blackening the atmosphere. This has, how- 
ever, in some measure, been effected (although 
much more requires to be done in this way) : it is 
not found that the beneficial changes which have 
been made have prevented improvements in the 
making of pottery; or entailed unbearable ex- 
pense upon brewers, and others whose business 
obliges them to be large consumers of coal: 
in fact, while the public are. less inconveni- 
enced by the smoke, there has been a large 
saving in the cost of fuel. The London under- 
takers who so fiercely opposed the prevention of 
intramural interments almost unanimously ex- 
press themselves glad of the alteration which has 
been made. We could mention many other 
instances which would show the advantage of 
persons accommodating themselves according to 
altered circumstances, and in accordance with the 
advance of knowledge in sanitary science. We 
trust, therefore, that such experience will not be 
neglected by the metropolitan cow-keepers ; many 
of whom have a large amount of capital at stake, 
and who would find a removal to country quarters 
a decided benefit to their customers, themselves, 
and the animals. 

Now, by means of the railways, wholesome milk 
can be brought at a small cost from the fertile 
and pleasant meadows of Essex, Hertfordshire, 
Surrey, and other surrounding counties; and it 
is to the interest of consumers of milk to encou- 
rage this system, particularly in cases where 
children are in a great measure dependent upon 
milk as a source of nutrition. 

Even with the greatest care, a cow-shed 
close to dwellings is a dangerous nuisance, and 
cannot be much longer tolerated. Meanwhile, 





we trust that, as the summer approaches, those 


places will be most carefully inspected. Pigs 
are still kept in very improper situations, and in 
defiance of tie law, to a greater extent than 
would be generally thought. This should be put 
a stop to; and the sale of milk from diseased cows 
as carefully prevented as is that of diseased 
butcher’s meat and vegetables, 

Not long since, we were surprised to find a 
crowded cow-shed vithin the walls of the vene- 
rable Tower of London, which cannot improve 
the health of the garrison. This was not, how- 
ever, in such a bad condition as many others, in 
which the poor animals are kept from year’s end 
to year’s end, even worse off than the miserable 
horses which work at the bottom of the coal-pits; 
for the latter have an opportunity of a little 
exercise. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


WE alluded briefly last week to the annual ball 
in aid of the funds of this Institution, which 
took place on the 20th ult. at Willis’s Rooms, St. 
James’s. We must add a few words to emphasize 
its success. The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and 
the Lady Mayoress were present, with a large 
party of personal friends; and the whole of the 
company appeared thoroughly to enjoy themselves. 
When it is understood that such pleasant meetings 
produce annually about 120/. for the Institution, 
or sufficient to support five pensioners or their 
widows for the year, we do not wonder at the 
increasing numbers and popularity of the gathering. 
We hope that from year to year additional support 
will be given, and that the ball will ultimately 
be one of the largest, as it is now one of the most 
agreeable. Mr. Joseph Bird performed his usual 
duty as honorary secretary, and has good reason 
to congratulate himself on the success of a feature 
mainly due to his persistence. 





OVERSTONE HALL, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


THE new mansion now being erected for Lord 
Overstone, of which we give a view and plan, is 
situate in a park of 800 acres, pleasantly un- 
dulating, and well timbered, about five miles from 
Northampton, a little to the east of the road to 
Kettering. The new house stands on the site of 
a previous structure. The ground to be laid out 
round the house will form a large level platform, 
on the west side of which terraces may be con- 
structed, overlooking the gentle slope of the park 
down to the edge of the extensive and picturesque 
lake, and rising again beyond it. The style 
adopted is claimed to be that, in a simple form, of 
the age of Francis I.; but the treatment, as a 
whole, has been suggested, to a great extent, by 
the exigencies of the case; a great part of the 
former house having been intended to remain at 
the time the original design was made. The ex- 
ternal walls are constructed of wrought ashlar ; 
the stone being obtained from Messrs. Simpsons’ 
quarries at Little Casterton, near Stamford ; all 
window and door dressings, sills, cornices, copings, 
carvings, and other parts exposed to the weather, 
being of Ketton stone from Mr. Nutt’s quarries. 
The walls throughout are built double, and quite 
independent of each other; the internal one being 
of brick, tied to the outer by means of galvanized 
iron clamps. 

The original works designed were, the altering 
of the principal entrance from the west to the 
north side, adding the vestibule shown on plan ; 
the addition of new billiard-room, dining-room, 
and corridors; the new suite of private rooms at 
the south-west ; and some alterations and addi- 
tions to the offices ; corresponding works on the 
first floor ; and the addition of an attic floor over 
the whole of the old and new part of the main 
house ; together with the erection of the large 
tower; for which works a contract was entered 
into by Messrs. Broadbent & Son, of Leicester. 

Alterations and extension of the original design 
were subsequently determined upon, resulting in 
the house being entirely rebuilt; and this will 
explain some points in the plan which might not 
be looked for in an original design for a new 
house ; but which at the same time have suggested 
and led to many convenient arrangements. The 
whole of the house will be warmed by Messrs. 
Price’s apparatus, under the direction of Mr. Lea. 
Mr. Wm. Milford Teulon, of London, is the archi- 
tect. 

The site of the new stables has been selected by 
Mr. Wm. Broderick Thomas, from whose directions 
the grounds round the mansion will be laid out ; 
including new roads through the park to approach 





the entrance-court of the hall. 
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THE QUESTION OF CLASSIC AND GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Dispassionately Considered by a Retired 
Architect, 


THE title of this essay disclaims all party- 
pleading; the word “Classic” having precedence 
only by virtue of the old rule, “‘seniores priores.” 
Not the cause of Greek or Roman versus Gothic, 
but that of Architecture, as equally concerned in 
the just appreciation and fit appliance of the beau- 
tiful and suitable in either of these styles, is the 
motive to this conciliatory effort ; for the writer 
has less than no delight in what was termed by 
Lord Palmerston “the signal defeat of the Goths,”* 
and he can rejoice that so justly celebrated an 
architect as Mr. Scott has been favoured with an 
opportunity for showing, that (like the late Barry) 
he can make what is termed Palladian art speak 
English to John Bull’s thorough understanding.t 

Though earnestly opposed to Gothic design, as 
applied to the new Government Offices at West- 
minster, the writer holds it in such reverence that 
he would subscribe to the utmost of his means 
towards a new Gothic cathedral for the diocese of 
London, so that St. Paul’s might be retained as a 
national mausoleum in honour of “ the great men 
of a grateful country.” It may indeed be doubted 
whether the veritable house of God should be 
made a gallery of statues and tablets monumental 
of hero-worship ; or, at least, whether any but the 
effigies of distinguished divines should occupy a 
place in the sacred temple. At the same time, of 
consecrated sanctity should be the building which 
receives the ashes or commemorates the names of 
our eminent philanthropists, senators, philosophers, 
poets, and warriors ; while such a structure would, 
as well as the more sacred cathedral, have its 
choir, and its use as a place of common worship. 
The cathedral need not, of necessity, be the 
grandest edifice in the city.[ The principal 
church of a suffragan diocese may be inferior in 
scale and architectural majesty to a national 
mausoleum ; and the distinctive style of the latter 
would reasonably indicate its dedication to memo- 
ries of secular fame. 

The writer, in an article issued by the Architec- 
tural Publication Society, has worked out his 
reasons for the exclusive employment of Gothic 
design in the church; but under the circumstances 
just stated, he would still preserve the august 
Roman structure known as St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in opposition to the desire he once heard ex- 
pressed by a clergyman for the destruction of 
Wren’s matchless monument and England’s 
proudest architectural boast !§ 

Not, then, glorying with Lord Palmerston in 
“the signal defeat of the Goths,” he far more 
regrets the necessity for their discomfiture, owing 
to their persistent determination to force into 
universal appliance that sublime style of design 
which is admitted by ai/ to be most especially, if 
not exclusively, ecclesiastical. I1t is so, because 
only in the church can its especial characteristics 
be manifested as the truthful results of construc- 
tive necessity; because that necessity is best met 
by the high pointed arch, and demands the but- 
tress and pinnacle to resist the lateral pressure of 
its stone-vaulted ceiling, or roof without tie- 
beam ; because the pointed window simply resulted 
from the pointed vaulting ; while the close stone- 
work and tracery of that window occasion a sub- 
dued diffusion of light, which, suitable to no other 
occasion, pre-eminently suits the solemnity of a 
sacred temple ; because Gothic design has especi- 
ally to do with great altitude without floors, and 
great length without partitions; because it sug- 
gests ideas of upward and onward infinity, as well 
the sentiment of everlasting durability in its being 
supremely the work of the stone-mason, as dis- 
tinct from others so much more largely the works 
of the carpenter and joiner; because, finally, it 
1s capable of an awe-inspiring beauty, a mystic 





* See the Times, July 9, 1861. 

+ I say, ‘“‘ what is termed Palladian,’ because the word 
has a mere conventional signification for much more and 
better than Palladio ever exhibited. There is, after all, a 
meagreness in Palladio’s designs which leaves them far 
short of those by other architects of his country and 
period, and of their emulators in modern times. Common 
acceptance, however, has especially connected his name 
with that extended modification of Greco-Roman design 
which has nowhere been more successfully developed 
than in England. 

+ Though St. Peter’s is the most magnificent church in 
the world, it is not the church metropolitan of Rome ; that 
honour attaching to the basilica of St. John Lateran, 
which also takes inferior architectural rank to those of 
St. Mary the Greater, and St. Paul on the Ostian way. 
.,& A fact! “Nothing would please me more,” said he, 
_, than to put the torch to the train that should crumble 
itin ruins.”” This anecdote is told in no belief of his find- 
ing & seconder, but merely to show the extremes to which 
er may lead a naturally inoffensive and very silly 





and unconfusing complexity, and a sublime ma- 
jesty, impressing even the most vulgar minds, and 
therefore referable to more than such refined asso- 
ciations as may or may not exist. 

The battle, therefore, is not between the Classic 
and Gothic styles; but between certain critics, 
who so reverently estimate the latter, that they 
would preserve it to the most sacred purposes,— 
and others, who would enforce it in slavish subjec- 
tion even to the commonest purposes of civil, 
commercial, and domestic use. It is simply a 
conflict between such as are both Gothic and 
Classic (as varying requirements shall dictate), 
and those who are Gothic only, under the in- 
fluence of the reactional zeal attending the late 
revival of a style that had suffered neglect for cen- 
turies. It may be remarked, too, that this extra- 
ordinary regard for Gothic art is more especially 
with those who, a few years back, had no care at 
all for architecture, or no cultured knowledge of 
any style * whatever. 

In every respect, constructional, serviceable, 
and expressional, Gothic is the architecture for the 
hand-built House of God ; and, therefore, it reason- 
ably affords, as an offshoot, the style, or manner 
in modification, for the Church College, the 
Bishop’s Palace, and all edifices appropriated to 
the purposes, or occupied by persons in the espe- 
cial service of the Church. It is, of course, more 
or less adaptable also to secular service. There is 
nothing to prevent any modern “old English gen- 
tleman,” of the cavalier and conservative schcol, 
from denoting his personal or family sympathies 
with the days of the “ martyred” or the merry mo- 
narch; or with those of pointed gables, mullioned 
windows, uncomfortable high-backed chairs, and 
clumsy carved oak furniture. But, apart from all 
such retrospective associations, there is absolute 
propriety in a harmonizing similarity between 
the church and the parsonage, and with the 
other varied architectural members of the church 
family ;—a sufficiently large one, to insure the pre- 
servation of a general undying feeling for Gothic 
design in all its phases.t Why, then, should we 
not be left to read, with conventional understand- 
ing, the Gothic character, as at once implying the 
particular or relational purpose of the structure on 
which it is written? And why should it not be 
invested so strictly with the significance sug- 
gested by its solemn or grave beauty, as to render 
its adaptation, when not fruly significant, an im- 
pertinence? The indiscriminating Goth surely 
resembles the man who would alike apply the 
divine phraseology of Milton to “‘ Paradise Lost ” 
and to a manifesto from the Foreign Office. Ii is 
most desirable, therefore, the public mind should 
be disabused of the idea that the ghosts of Pal- 
ladio and William of Wykeham are heading the 
opponent parties numerically represented in the 
division of 188 and 95 in the House of Commons, 
on the 9th June, 1861. More likely is it, that 
they are walking arm in arm, with mutual sor- 
row, through the shades; lamenting a contest 
between these who simply wish to see the right 
thing in the right place, and those who will have 
it, there is only one thing for every place. 

Some are of opinion that the Gothic of cer- 
tain brief periods in the art-progress of Europe 
should be stereotyped for everlasting imitation, in 
denial of further progression : others entertain an 
idea that Gothic architecture is especially English, 
and assert the imperative propriety of adhering 
exclusively to it as our national style. The pro- 
priety of an architecture suitable to the Engiish 
climate, and to English purposes, is undeniable ; 
but this will, after all, only lead to an Anglo- 
modification of what is common to our European 
neighbours, some of whom justly ridicule our 
peculiar Gothic assumption, while all are excm- 
plifying the regard due to Classic design as the 
most fitted for common appliance in the improve- 
ment and decoration of their cities. The archi- 





* By the way, this affection for ‘‘ styles ” is but fashion- 
mongering. It is the thing we want, not the style of the 
thing. The young ladies, who form so large a portion of 
the Gothic forces, and who are so learned in the forms 
and dates of Mr. Parker’s excellent ‘‘ Glossary,”’ are yet 
un-Gothic enough to disfigure their lovely forms in 
crinolines and pork-pie hats ; and it is to be feared their 
architectural love has in it as little respect for fitness as 
their passion for the now prevailing costume, which gives 
the “‘style’’ of naught to ‘‘ a thing of beauty.”’ 

+ Not less than the term ‘‘ Palladian’? does the word 
**Gothic”’ require an apology. Strictly speaking, the 
latter applies only to the rude imitations of Roman ar- 
chitecture by the Goths, the most improved version of 
which is the Norman, which has also been well termed 
the ** Romanesque.’”? We accept, however, by common 
consent, the term ‘‘ Gothic,’’ as generally signifying, the 
ecclesiastical architecture of the Middle Ages; and, 
doubtless, a Saracenic influence had something to do, 
connected with constructive advantage, in the production 
of the pointed arch. The reference of the latter to the 
accidental suggestion of intersected semicircular arches 
is simply a pretty fancy, akin to that of the origin of the 





Corinthian capital. 


tecture that is strictly national can be no other 
than the common Box-model, which, apart from 
all decoration, will prevail throughout the nation. 
The ordinary mason, bricklayer, and carpenter, 
having produced this, the architect may improve 
it much without in the least altering its general 
character, and will then convert it into a work of 
art by truthfully-expressive decoration. To this 
end he may exercise his own fancy, or he may 
avail himself of such ornamentation as his know- 
ledge of precedent example may afford. Our 
forefathers considered only their wants, and the 
most ready means of meeting them. They adopted 
the modes of decoration that were at hand; for 
they were unlearned in those ancient and varied 
modes of beauty which are now known to all by 
the works of Stuart and Revett, Taylor and 
Cressy, Palladio, Chambers, and others. They 
had only our old churches and castles before them, 
with the examples of a few architects, who, dur- 
ing the reign of the Tudors, acquired a feeling for 
Classic horizontality ; and they at length studded 
the country with a vast number of civil and do- 
mestic structures, in which the picturesque of the 
Gothic was retained without its sublimity, and in 
which was intermingled the Italian without its 
grace. Such is the mongrel fashion known as 
“Elizabethan,” prescribed to the competing archi- 
tects for the New Houses of Parliament; though 
Barry disobeyed his orders, and only gave the 
nearest approximation to Elizabethan that was 
compatible with the Gothic character. It may be 
admitted that the style he adopted, viz., the 
Tudor, before the Italian mixture rendered it im- 
mediately transitional to the Renaissance, was the 
best modification of Gothic design to civil and 
domestic purposes; but this is no argument for 
pronouncing it our national style. The truth 
is, that the English is the best school for 
the study of pure Gothic architecture in ald its 
varieties; because our country remained, during 
its Gothic progress, less influenced than others 
by the old Roman, Constantinal, Lombardic, Byzan- 
tine, and other mongrels of southern Europe. Asa 
passing manner, the Gothic that prevailed in 
England at any time, whether in church, baronial 
castle, or country mausion, may have been the 
best in Christendom; but, as aforesaid, the materials 
for general architectural advance were then very 
limited with us; and, since then, the constantly 
accumulating acquisition of such materials has 
kept us, together with our continental neighbours, 
in such a perpetual state of change, that nothing 
snitable to the name of a distinctly national 
architecture has had time to form and consolidate 
itself. England especially, since the Tudor period, 
has been such an appreciator of what is worthy, 
in every age and locality, that she has, with modi- 
fication more or less judicious, adopted at once 
what served her temporary purpose or gratified 
her passing feelings. Before the Tador period, 
she had confined herself to the progressive de- 
velopment of the pure Gothic in her old cathedrals; 
and we may well go back to them, and to them 
only, for instruction, when we would build a new 
one. We have an English Gothic, rendering us 
quite independent of foreign aid; but that isa 
very different thing from the arrogant assumption 
that Gothic art is peculiarly English.* 

What, then, should English architecture be, but 
a liberal art, taking the most direct method of 
meeting an especial purpose, to whatever coun- 
try or age that method is indebted? The 
purpose of a church is so especial that we 
require everything which fitness, expression, and 
association can bring to bear on the question ; 
and, as the most direct means of answering all 
these, the whole country, without one dissentient, 
has declared at length for the Gothic, and nothing 
but the Gothic, as applied tochurch purposes. But 
the representatives of the country have declared, 
by a majority of two to one, that it is not applicable 
to other purposes ; and we are left to examine the 
reasons by which the exclusive Gothicist would 
advocate the desired catholicity of his favourite 
style. He has often no better motive than his 
admiration for a certain picturesqueness which 
may exist in union with every imaginable prac- 





*Isthe peculiar style of a French or Belgian town- 
hall English because Gothic? If so, then did the 
French and Flemish vainly show us our own long before 
we were ourselves aware of it; for we have never had 
anything of the kind, until imitatively exhibited of late 
in buildings of entirely different purpose. Mr. Scott’s 
improvement on his teachers is great; but his rejected 
Gothic design for the proposed Foreign Offices is no more 
English than a Fleming born, taking up his abode in 
London, is a native Englishman. If a Belgian Hotel de 
Ville be the best model for an English Government Office, 
or for an Oxford Museum, adopt it, by all means; or, if 
Gothic be pre-eminently eligible as the European style, so 
be it: but let us hear no more of Gothic as especially 
English, however we may regret that any but English 





Gothic is ever employed in our country. 
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tical defect, and which is far more dependent on 
the poctizing hand of time than he is aware of; a 
fact the more observable in the loss of pictorial 
charm where restoration has been busy with our 
old churches. But, setting the effects of, time 
aside, the lover of the Gothic picturesque is far 
too thoughtless of the conditions of place and 
former purpose; unmindful that certain localities, 
where nature maintains her pictorial freedom 
(aided, but not controlled, by the art of the land- 
stape gardener), reciprocate the feeling of in- 
formality; while the purposes of our ancestors, 
simpler in themselves than our own, did not 
require those additional means which have in- 
creased with our extended notions of comfort, 
refinement, and more systematic arrangement. 
Often is the charm of “a mansion of the olden 
time” attributable to its very defects of clumsy 
complexity, accident, and periodical addition, 
redeemed by the individual beauty of its compo- 
nent parts. Here, a handsome porch; there, a 
richly-traceried window ; above, a cluster of highly 
ornate chimney shafts; projections, recesses, and 
gabled masses, shouldering into one another with 
selfish indepeudence; and all this mingled with 
features in themselves mean and distorted. Such 
is the general description of many a picturesque 
edifice, the interior of which exhibits “a mighty 
maze without a plan,” rendered habitable by mo- 
dern fittings and furniture without consistency ; 
or, if consistent, without comfort. 

We are not asserting that a modern Gothic 
mansion may not exhibit the picturesque in union 
with good arrangement, but that the common 
Gothic mania has its leading motive in the pic- 
turesque merely ; and that, in all but exceptional 
cases, a thoroughly well-arranged box-model will 
be far more immediately suggestive of Palladian 
than of Gothic treatment, 

The revival of our Gothic church architecture, 
however, is attributable to no such trivial feeling ; 
nor let there be any hesitation in awarding to the 
High Church party the honours of a restoration 
alike worthy in every respect. During several 
centuries Gothic design was the prevailing cha- 
racteristic of the Christian temple in Great Britain 
and Ireland, France and Germany. In Italy even, 
it struggled against the remaining influences of 
classic Rome, and was elsewhere gorgeously mani- 
fested; but there are few remains of ordinary 
civil or domestic structures in England coeval 
with the ecclesiastical edifices of the period 
alluded to; and, therefore, we may regard 
the architecture of our cathedrals, abbeys, 
and churches as peculiarly associated with the 
“sublime and beautiful” of our religion. The 
revival movement of the High Church party in- 
volved a sentiment that equally affected, and was 
affected by, Gothic art; and such has been the 
result of the zeal of our clergy in establishing 
* diocesan architectural societies,” to the produc- 
tion of an accomplished class of Gothic architects, 
that our new churches, generally, may be truly 
said to surpass the old ones, so far as relates to 
their scale and pretensions. Our modern artists 
have often gone far beyond imitation and the ser- 
vile observance of precedent ; and, in their addi- 
tions to certain of our ancient churches, they have 
done more than mere justice to the theme placed 
before them. I am cognizant of no old example 
of the simple broach spire at all comparable to 
that of Christ Church recently erected at Clifton ; 
of which, however, the body of the building is 
scarcely worthy. 

But, quitting the church and its dependencies, 
the writer (not defiantly, but still with modest 
confidence) calls upon the exclusive Goth to shew 
wherein his favoured style is so constructively 
adapted to civil and domestic structures as the 
plastic architecture which has of late, by Barry 
and others, been so successfully cultivated from 
the germinal beginnings of Palladio. We are not 
considering the severe Greek of Pericles, nor the 
less severe Roman of Augustus; but the richly 
pictorial or light and elegant Italian architecture 
that has been introduced contemporaneously with 
the Ecclesiastical Gothic revival. The last words 
are emphasized, because it is a fact worthy of 
observation that, at one and the same time, the 
same architect has been employed with equal 
success in several varieties of Gothic and Italian 
art; nor would his success have been so marked 
in either, had he not been inspired with that 
spirit of the beautiful which is equally to be de- 
veloped in both, when their relative application is 
just. With this example of catholicity in one 
artist, there is no occasion to pit one sectarian 
against another; and instead of wishing to impose 
on the hitherto-exclusive Goth an unwilling duty, 
like that enforced by Lord Palmerston on Mr. 
Scott, the endeavour should be, by calmly reason- 





ing on the point at issue, to render that duty a 
willing one. 

Deferentially, then, and with the most un- 
affected admiration for Mr. Scott’s genius, taste, 
and knowledge, the writer would call upon him 
to show wherein Gothic design is, in any sense, so 
suitable to our civil and domestic structures as 
the (so-called) Palladian? And first, for his- 
torical association. Was the period, during which 
our old Tudor palaces were erected, the pattern 
age of our civiland social condition? and was not 
all, that is worthy of memory in the period, accom- 
panied by a constantly progressing change in its 
architecture? At the time of the Reformation 
Gothic art had advanced to its downfall. It had 
risen from the cumbrous grandeur of Durham to 
the lofty and elegant majesty of York; it had 
burst like a rocket in the gorgeous display of the 
pendentives in the Westminster chapel; and from 
the debris of its explosion were collected the 
materials of which were constructed those man- 
sions that are the pride of our modern “ Old 
English Gentleman,” who now curiously attaches 
to “a thing of shreds and patches” a sentiment 
peculiarly national! The Gothic was, during the 
period of its ecclesiastical application, the pre- 
vailing style of Western Europe, and may, indeed, 
well deserve the appellation of Christian Church 
Architecture ; but, apart from the Church and the 
exceptional examples of certain great regal or 
baronial halls, as at Westminster, Crossby, El- 
tham, &c., England did not apply the style eccle- 
siastical to civil structures, as it was applied in 
certain parts of the Continent. Subsequent to 
the great ecclesiastical period, a mongrel style pre- 
vailed very generally, and England had her 
variety of it in Elizabethan and Jacobian edifices ; 
but this was simply a transitional movement ; and 
it certainly seems a strange determination which 
would stereotype the art of such a period and call 
it “national.” Ourreligion remains the same, in the 
principles of its vitality, as it was when the grand 
Gothic cathedrals of Christendom were being 
erected; and, with such modifications as Pro- 
testant worship requires, the churches of England 
may well resemble those which arose in the zeal 
and piety of our Roman Catholic ancestors ; but 
our politics are now wholly dissevered from 
church government, our civil necessities and social 
habits are greatly altered, and there are certainly 
no adequate historical associations to make us 
Gothicise our government offices or private homes 
in defiance of our enlarged knowledge in matters 
of taste, and our vastly increased means for conve- 
nience and comfort. At one time, for want of 
knowing more and better, we could but adapt our 
old church details to our secular structures; then 
we flattened, and squared, and horizontalized them; 
next we mingled with them the columns and enta- 
blatures of classic Rome; then came Inigo Jones 
to affix a Corinthian portico to Old St. Paul’s; and, 
finally, his banquetting-room at Whitehall so 
Palladianized the country that, ere long, a new 
cathedral arose in the very noblest style of classic 
Rome. Who can reasonably regret the death- 
blow given to mongrel art by the erection of 
St. Paul’s and Greenwich Hospital, or its con- 
summated defeat in the construction of Blenheim, 
Castle Howard, and Stowe? Who does not regret 
the destruction of Wanstead House, or even of 
Carlton Palace (the latter of which might have 
been improved, so as to be far more ornamental 
to the locality than what stands in its place) ? 
Who, in spite of a most just preference for Gothic 
as the style ecclesiastical, laments the existence of 
the churches of Wren and his followers? Cer- 
tainly, the political, moral, and social associations 
connected with these monuments of our progress 
in art, should not be less dear to Englishmen than 
those of the days which witnessed the burning of 
martyrs at the stake, or the activity of the heads- 
man during the reigns of the Tudors and Stuarts. 

But, to come without further preface to the 
more important, that is, to the practical consi- 
deration of the subject, the writer ventures to 
submit whether the following be not a reasonable 
process towards the production of a good and true 
piece of architecture ? 

The purpose of the building is pre-eminent in 
the conditions to be observed. Secondly come the 
circumstances of climate, as involving the “skiey 
influences.” Thirdly, the materials more readily 
at hand, or most needed in construction. Fourthly, 
the locality ; whether in town or country ? whe- 
ther demanding connexion with other buildings, 
as in a street ; or whether permitting entire insu- 
lation ? whether wholly independent, or requiring 
a certain harmonization with already existing 
structures ? 

All these conditions, however, from the second 
onward, will be held merely in prospective thought, 





while the first is seriously retained in immediate 
care, 

The designer, therefore, will form a carcass, or 
box-model, of external walls and internal divisions, 
having apertures for doors and windows ; openings, 
flues, and shafts for fireplaces; lantern-lights for 
rooms not providable with mural windows, and pro- 
tective sheds or porch inclosures before outer doors ; 
the whole arranged in the best possible manner, 
with regard to that multiformity in uniformity 
which nature observes in all her distinct shapes, 
As “ order is Heaven’s first law,” so will it be the 
first care of the architect who, without any re- 
ference whatever to a fore-chosen character of 
superficial ornamentation, will first endeavour to 
make his ground-plan pleasing as a regular geomet- 
rical figure; and, secondly, to give to his box- 
model an equally pleasing cubical form. To this 
end, he will aim at central and balancing compart- 
ments, or at all events to a balance of parts in his 
simple cube; not by any means forcing what can- 
not be achieved without internal disadvantage, 
but ever, as aforesaid, aiming at symmetrical 
order. Where the extent of his building war- 
rants, the projections, recesses, higher and lower 
divisions of the bulk will be so distributed as to 
gratify the eye at a distance where no detail 
is appreciable. The front and back elevations 
will be, if possible, uniform in themselves, as 
the front and back of an animal, leaf, or 
flower; but, of course, the profiles may be 
otherwise, as in the natural examples adduced ; 
though, in ordinary buildings of simple cubical 
form, the more strict the symmetry of every front 
the better; the deviation being mainly warranted 
by circumstances which at once explain them- 
selves, as in the longitudinal elevation of a 
church. 

The purpose of the building, however, will be 
the object not lost sight of fora moment ; and the 
stress laid upon geometrical regularity of plan 
and symmetry of disposition in elevation has its 
force in a belief that the most perfect arrange- 
ment, in a utilitarian sense, will produce a result 
of symmetrical beauty. 

The considerations due to climate come next. 
Our liability to the assaults of the weather, and 
to the day-darkness which (especially in towns) 
produces depressing gloom ; the effect of frost on 
lodged wet in surface destruction; and the fre- 
quent obscuration of the sun, whereby delicate 
surface decoration has no effect to the distant be- 
holder ; the necessity for every means to preserve 
comfort and cheerfulness within, and endurance, 
with bold and telling ornamentation, without ; all 
this will demand that we seek a sufficiency of 
light and air in connexion with the least possible 
advantage to wet and wind; and that we seek 
external expression by features that will be effective 
under unfavourable circumstances, and therefore of 
prominent and substantial character. The form 
of roof will be such as to prevent the necessity 
of chimney-shafts higher than required for good 
draught; and especial care will be taken to 
bring them into corresponding positions ; if pos- 
sible making them to ride, as it were, on the 
ridges; and never letting them rise from the 
eaves; avoiding, therefore, the location of fire- 
places in the outer walls, unless the flues can be 
carried thence through the internal ones, so as to 
emerge in seemly positions above the roofing. 
The number, size, and form of the windows will 
be such as to leave the solidity and breadth 
of the elevations unimpaired; while each will 
display the maximum of glass obtainable within 
the outline of its framework, This will obviously 
induce the employment of simple openings, 
square, oblong, or with arched heads, as good con- 
struction may allow or demand; or, if a bay of 
several lights be advisable, each division will be 
preserved as open as possible, and included within 
as solid and compact a general form as may be. In 
all cases there will be a care not to have more 1m- 
pediments to light, or traps to catch and hold the 
rain and the snow, than need be. The immense 
advantage of free space within a small window- 
opening is sufficiently shown when the common 
twelve-paned sash is supplanted by one of two 
plate-glass panes; and still more does it appear 
when only the same amount of glass employed in 
a transomed and mullioned window is applied to 
the lesser opening of an unencumbered one. 

Lastly comes the required application of 4 
shelter for persons or carriages waiting at the en- 
trance-portal; and it will not be denied for @ 
moment that the shed of posts and beams, or pil- 
lars and entablature, being sufficiently protective, 
will be much less interceptive of light, than a 
porch of heavy arched work. * 

Thirdly, material. This question does not affect 


the exterior, as all countries have their stone and 
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brick, and they are alike applicable to any style 
or character of building ; but ordinary structures 
are not like churches, which, with the sole excep- 
tion of their roofs and doors, may be wholly of 
stone; and it has been justly said, ‘ Gothic archi- 
tecture is especially the architecture of stone.” 
In the church only can this be carried out. In 
all other buildings, and particularly in such as 
require floors above floors, with windows that are 
readily to open, and with abundant necessity for 
the joiner, wood is the important item, internally ; 
while the principle of construction, generally, be- 
comes that of orizontality and rectangular ad- 
justment ; the employment of the arch being ex- 
ceptional. Thus the carpentry dictates the cha- 
racter of the masonry. Square-headed windows 
associate best with the running cornices under 
flat ceilings; tie-beams and low raking rafters 
suggest the Greek pediment ; lintels and joists de- 
clare for architraves and friezes; posts are the 
hints for Greek columns; and, as a Gothic nave 
“ emulates in stone the arcades of an alley’d walk,” 
so is the carpenter’s wooden shed artistically im- 
proved into the stone portico. The superior 
parentage of the vaulted Gothic arcade is at once 
admitted: we only assert the filial worth of the 
Greek portico. 

Fourthly, locality. Restrictions operate in 
towns which do not so in the country. A build- 
ing in a street can generally present little else 
than a flat front, deriving its character from mere 
facial decoration, such as the “dressings” of its 
doors and windows, its cornices, string courses, and 
superficial adornment. Projections are only to be 
had by the sacrifice of valuable ground in forming 
recesses. The little that can be in the way of 
effect should be of the boldest. If the proposed 
structure be insulated, it will still be considered 
with reference to other buildings of the same pur- 
pose which are nof insulated; and if it occupy an 
intervening position between two such differing 
clusters of architecture as a gorgeous Tudor fabric 
and an assemblage of pure Italian edifices, it may 
be well to form the bulk of the box-model, with a 
view to the employment of the Renaissance 
style, as combining the pictorial richness of the 





one with the more formal elegance of the others. 
Still, however, bearing all other considerations | 
in view, the purpose of the building will be pre- | 
dominant from first to last; and the box-model | 
having been completed to the very best of the | 
architect’s ability, it then becomes his province to | 
convert a substance of generally pleasing form 
into “a thing of beauty” by the legitimate orna- 
mentation of his solids and voids, his piers and 
arches, or his posts and beams,—meaning by 
“legitimate” the style of decoration more imme- 
diately suggested as expressive of construction, 
and of the purpose for which the edifice is being 
designed.* GEORGE WIGHTWICK. 








THE MEMORIALS OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. 


The National Memorial.—On Friday, the 21st, 

ata meeting of the general committee, a letter 
was read from General Grey, acknowledging the 
information and inquiry conveyed to the Queen, 
and saying her Majesty had come to the con- 
clusioa— 
_ “That nothing would be more appropriate, provided it 
1s on a scale of sufficient grandeur, than an obelisk, to be 
erected in Hyde Park, on the site of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, or on some spot immediately contiguous to it; 
nor would any proposal that can be made be more grati- 
fying to the Queen personally ; for she can never forget 
that the Prince himself had highly approved of the idea of 
& memorial of this character being raised, on the same 
Spot, in remembrance of that Exhibition. 

There would also be this advantage in a monument of 
this nature—that several of the first artists of the day 
might take part in its execution; for there would be room 
at the base of the obelisk for various fine groups of 
Statuary, each of which might be intrusted to a different 
artist.” 

Amongst other business, a resolution was passed 
that a sub-committee should be hereafter ap- 
pointed to co-operate with the committee to be 
named by the Queen in carrying out more fully 
her Majesty’s wishes in the choice of a design and 
its execution. 

A supplementary letter in touching words con- 

veyed the Queen’s reasons for believing that, 
‘following the movement of her people, the 
Queen should be allowed to consider how she may 
best take part with them in doing honour to her 
beloved Prince, so that the proposed monument 
may be recorded to future ages as REARED BY THE 
QUEEN AND PEOPLE OF A GRATEFUL COUNTRY TO 
THE MEMORY OF ITS BENEFACTOR.’’ 

The words we have emphasized should be 


= as the inscription of the proposed memo- 
lal, 


ee 








* To be continued. 


On Wednesday last the General Committee 
again met; and Her Majesty nominated as her 
committee Lord Derby, Lord Clarendon, Sir 
Charles Eastlake, and the Lord Mayor. 

It was intimated that it was not desirable 
there should be a second committee, and the 
meeting rescinded the resolution to elect a co- 
operating sub-committee, passed at the previous 
meeting. 

A resolution was then passed giving entire 
control over the funds to the committee above 
named, 

Favourable answers have now been received 
from the mayors of the under-mentioned towns, 
who will support the Central Committee, or 
* National Memorial :’—Hull, Swansea, Rochester, 
Tewksbury, Salisbury, High Wycombe, Chichester, 
Ashburton, Faversham, Plymouth, Sheffield, Eves- 
ham, Exeter, Wells, Morpeth, Wigan, Wakefield, 
Frome, Peterborough, Tauuton, Belfast, Chester, 
Richmond, Jedburgh, Walsall, Windsor, Lincoln, 
Wenlock, Newcastle-under-Lyne, Boston, Win- 
chelsea, Dundee, Waterford, Rye, Plymouth, Sun- 
derland, Norwich, Liverpool, Gloucester, Tyne- 
mouth, Bedford, Thetford, Great Grimsby, Ports- 
mouth, Colchester, Liskeard, Tavistock, Devizes, 
Preston, Marlborough, Nottingham, Lynn, Ando- 
ver, Huntingdon, and Beaumaris. 

We may here also name those towns which, 
proposing to have each a local memorial, have 
addressed letters to that effect to the Lord Mayor 
of London. These are Derby, Lancaster, Oxford, 
Newark, Dover, Knaresborough, Salford, and 
Coventry. The Scottish National Memorial will 
be supported by various towns in Scotland; and of 
these Stirling, Berwick, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, 
have intimated this result to the Lord Mayor. 

The Court of Common Council of London have 
resolved to place a bust of his Royal Highness 
either in the Council Chamber or in the Guildhall. 
The bust of her Majesty on one side of the Court 
will most probably be faced on the other side by 
the new bust, which will replace one of the pic- 
tures. 

Cambridge.—A meeting of university men to 
promote the erection of a memorial to their late 
Chancellor, the Prince, has been held here; and 
it has been resolved to erect a statue, life-size, in 
some conspicuous place ; subscriptions to be limited 
to those who have been or are members of the 
university. 

Gravesend.—The inhabitants have resolved on 
a local memoria) in the shape of an endowment 
fund for behoof of St. Thomas’s Alms-houses, 

Southampton.—It has been finally resolved 
here to forward the local contributions to the 
national fund. 

Swanage.—Mr. Burt’s project for the erection 
of a locul memorial here has been favourably 
received at a public meeting; and a subscription- 
list has been opened, and a model of the proposed 
memorial prepared for public inspection. 

Worcester.—At a public meeting convened by 
the Mayor, it has been resolved to subscribe to a 
local memorial ; and a committee has been formed 
to obtain the concurrence of the county, and in- 
vite suggestions as to the best form for such a 
memorial. 

Bath.—At an influential public meeting in this 
city it has been resolved to enlarge and otherwise 
improve the Bath United Hospital, as a memorial 
of the Prince. 

Exeter.—Mr. R. S. Gard, M.P., has intimated 
to the Memorial Committee his readiness to pre- 
sent a most eligible and valuable site, on which to 
erect the proposed museum and school of art. 
The situation is considered to be one of the best 
in the city for the purpose. Mr. Gard recently 
purchased it at a cost of nearly 2,000. The gift 
is entirely free and unconditional. 

Yeovil_—The mayor, and various of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, of this town have resolved to 
place a west window of stained glass in the parish 
church of St. John, as a memorial of the Prince. 
The cost is estimated at 3002. 

Cardiff—Aid to the central fund has been 
resolved on here, at a public meeting held to con- 
sider the subject. 

Leeds.—At a public meeting, presided over by 
the Mayor, it has been resolved to erect a statue 
of the Prince in the Town Hall. The Mayor stated 
that the committee would not make any report to 
the subscribers before procuring the statue. 

Halifar.—At a meeting held in the Town Hall, 
the Mayor in the chair, it was decided to erect a 
bronze statue of the prince, to be placed in some 
commanding situation in the town. 

Ipswich.—A Scholarship for Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School is proposed here as a memorial. 

Leith.—The inhabitants have resolved to aid 
the metropolitan Scottish memorial. 


A Poetical Tribute-—The Court Journal states 
that the Poet Laureate has on hand an Ode to be 
produced at the opening of the Great Exhibition 
this year, and in which he will commemorate most 
of the public virtues of the late Prince Consort, 
in terms quite in harmony with his poem lately 
published as a preface in the new edition of the 
“Tdylls of the King,” and embodying several of 
those lines. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS. 
THE ROYAL MEDAL. 

A SPECIAL general meeting of the members 
was held on Monday evening last, to take into 
consideration the recommendation of the council 
with respect to the award of the royal medal, the 
medals, and other prizes of the Institute for the 
year 1861; and their recommendation with refe- 
rence to the medals for the year 1862. Professor 
Donaldson presided. 

It was resolved, subject to the approval of her 
Majesty, that the royal gold medal should be pre- 
sented to Professor Willis. 

Various prizes offered by the Institute were 
awarded; but as, by some misunderstanding, the 
envelopes containing the names of the successful 
candidates were not opened, we withhold more 
particular mention till that has been done. 





THE NORTH LONDON GALLERY, MUSEUM, 
AND SCHOOL OF ART. 


A PUBLIC MEETING was held in the Memoria} 
Hall, Church-street, Islington, on Wednesday 
night last, to further a movement for the esta- 
blishment of a museum, gallery, and enlarged 
schools for the north of London, Earl Granville 
presided. 

Mr. Josiah Houle, the honorary secretary, having 
read a number of letters from eminent individuals 
who were prevented from attending, 

The Chairman made an admirable address. 

Resolutions declaring the importance of a know- 
ledge of drawing and the arts of design, and the 
desirability of erecting a building, rent free, for 
the desired purposes, were moved and seconded by 
Professor Westmacott, Mr. Burchett, Mr. Han- 
bury, M.P., Mr. Godwin, the Rev. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, Mr. Woodward, and others. The meet- 
ing was a full one, and a warm feeling in favour 
of the proposition was manifested. 





VENTILATION OF DRAINS. 


WirH reference to “healthy dwellings,” Mr. T. 
Morris sends the copy of a communication made 
to the Board of Health, in 1860, in which he 
says :— 

“In recently carrying into effect the design for a 
dwelling-house, convenience and economy induced me 
to have the soil-pipe extended upwards from the upper- 
most water-closet to the gutter, so as to receive the 
water from the roof, and act as a substitute for the ordi- 
nary stack- pipes. 

I found here that a most valuable and simple means 
had been accidentally acquired for affording the most 
perfect ventilation to all the drains of the house ; there 
being an unchecked escape for light aqueous vapour and 
foul air into the open atmosphere above the house, 

In cases where the rain-water could not be conveniently 
conveyed to the soil-pipe, a smaller tube for ventilation 
carried above the roof, or otherwise, into the external 
atmosphere, might be sufficient ; or the object would be 
effected by terminating the soil-pipe in a flue similar to 
those for smoke, and rising to the same height.” 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Coppuil.—The parish church of Coppull, says 
the Liverpool Courier, after being closed for 
about three months for the purpose of being re- 
paired and enlarged, was re-opened for divine 
service on the 9th of January. The alterations 
and improvemeuts are extensive. Externally, the 
most noticeable addition is a tower, which has been 
erected at the west end, the lower part forming a 
porch. The tower is of brick, with stone string- 
courses and battlements, and the style adopted 
here and throughout is slightly Romanesque, the 
extreme plainness and unecclesiastical character of 
the original building precluding any attempt at 
Gothic architecture. At the east end the church 
has been improved by the erection of a new 
chancel and vestry. In the interior, an unsightly 
gallery, which disfigured the west end, has disap- 
peared, as have also all the high square pews 
which blocked up the body of the church, Instead 
of the latter there are now two rows of low open 
benches, of pitch pine, stained aud varnished, 
with a broad passage between them. The font, 
reading-desk, and pulpit, which are all of Caen 
stone, and sculptured, are placed at the entrance 
to the chancel. In the chancel seats have been 
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provided for the choir, and a space has been left 
for an organ, which will be erected shortly. The 
floor is here laid with encaustic tiles, which have 
also been employed for inscribing within the com- 
munion rails the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and 
the Ten Commandments. An east window, by 
Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, completes the chancel. 
Hulme. — Some wall decorations have been 
completed at St. Mary’s Church. The parts to 
which this ornamentation has been applied are the 
large wall under the west window and the span- 
drils over the arches in the nave and chancel. The 
work has been executed in oil paintings by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, of London; the cost being met 
in the case of the nave by some of the principal 
members of the congregation, and the chancel 
being decorated at the sole charge of one lady. 
The work in the chancel is of a more elaborate 
character than the rest. The figures and other 
ornaments on the chancel walls are in rich colours 
and gold. 
Hull.—The Wesleyan chapel in Beverley-road 
was opened on the 16th of January. Since the 
erection, in 1786, of George-yard Chapel, at a 
cost of between 4,000/. and 5,000/., there have 
been opened six other Wesleyan chapels, the total 
‘cost of which amounts to about 31,500/., and 
they are capable of accommodating about 8,000 
people. The new chapel has a frontage to the 
Beverley-road of 112 feet, and stands back 45 feet 
from the road. The style is Decorated. All the 
external walls are faced with Wallingfen white 
stock-bricks, and the ornamental masonry and 
other dressings are generally of Brodsworth stone. 
The Beverley-road elevation is divided by but- 
tresses into three spaces, having an arched en- 
trance doorway in each, with columns of red 
Manefield stone, and floriated capitals. There is 
on each side of the central doorway a two-light 
window, the hood-mouldings of which are united 
with those of the doorway, and rise triangularly 
from carved terminations, forming three small 
gables with finials. Above the central doorway is 
a five-light mullioned window, with tracery-head, 
running up into the roof gable; and above each 
of the side doorways is atwo-light window. The 
gable is surmounted by an octagonal turret, with 
two stages of arches and a small spire. Ia the 
front of the chapel is a wing on each side for the 
gallery staircases; and the flanks of the building 
are divided by graduated buttreases into compart- 
ments, with two tiers of traceried windows. The 
roof is covered with Westmoreland slates, having 
an ornamental tile crest to the ridge, and louvred 
ventilating gablets along each side. All the win- 
dows are glazed with Hartley’s patent quarry 
glass. The arrangement of the sittings in the 
body of the chapel is simple, comprising three 
blocks of pews facing the pulpit. The plan of the 
chapel is a parallelogram, the internal dimensions 
of which are 90 feet in length by 54 in width. 
The side walls are 32 feet in height from the floor 
of the chapel, which is 2 feet above the level of the 
finished ground on the outside. The roof of the 
main building is in one span, the framed princi- 
pals of which have curved wall braces springing 
from moulded and carved corbels. The ceiling is 
below the plane of the roof, and rises from the 
side walls at an angle of about 30 degrees, being 
in the centre 45 feet from the floor of the chapel. 
it is divided by moulded ribs into panels, the 
plastering of which is coloured blue. At the rear 
of the chapel are a band-room, vestries, and class- 
rooms, the entrances to which also communicate 
with the chapel. Above part of those behind the 
pulpit an organ recess is formed, with bold equi- 
lateral arch in front, rising from clustered shafts 
supported on projecting carved corbels, to receive 
an organ now in process of manufacture by Messrs. 
Forster & Andrews, of Hull. The interior wood- 
work is executed chiefly in red fir, stained and 
varnished. The sitting-accommodation is for 
1,150 persons, 550 of them on the floor 
of the chapel, and 600 in the galleries. The 
amount of the contracts, including lighting, heat- 
ing, and fencing, was about 5,600/., and the cost 
of the site about 1,2002. The works have been 
executed by the several contractors ;—the excava- 
tors’, bricklayers’, and plasterers’ work, by Mr. R. 
Bailey ; the masons’ work by Messrs. Simpson & 
Malone ; the carpenters’ and joiners’ work by Mr. 
J. Jackson; the plumbers’ and glaziers’ work by 
Mr. P. T. Harrison; the slating by Messrs. Daw- 
ber & Son; the ironwork by Messrs. Pearson, 
Dannatt, Kruger, & Co.; the painting, staining, 
and varnishing, by Mr. W. Wardale ; the gaspipes 
by Messrs. Stones, Settle, & Wilkinson, all of 
Hull ; the gasfittings by Mr. T. Brawn, of Bir- 
mingham ; and the heating apparatus by Messrs. 
Stuart & Smith, of Sheffield. The whole of the 


style of architecture, and has a spire 160 feet 


lantyne, for the late Mr. Holdsworth, for the 


Hull, architect ; and have been carried out under 
his superintendence; Mr. C. Pulman having acted 
as clerk of the works. 

Leith.—On the 11th January, Mr. Gladstone, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the Episcopal Church of St. James, 
about to be erected here, at the birthplace of the 
late Sir John Gladstone, of Fasque, his father. 
The site has cost 2,000/.; and the edifice, exclu- 
sive of the spire, the erection of which is deferred, 
is expected to cost from 5,000/. to 6,000/. The 
architect is Mr. G. G. Scott. 

Glasgow.—St. Mark’s new Church was opened 
for public worship last Sunday. It occupies the 
site of the old church in Anderston, a densely 
populated part of the city, and has attached to it 
a burying-ground, which is in a very unsatisfac- 
tory state. The side of the church is turned 
towards the street. It is in the Early English 


high. The principal ornament of the interior is 
the stained-glass window, executed by Mr. Bal- 


cathedral, which has been presented to the church 
by that gentleman’s representatives. The church 
accommodates 900 persons, and will cost some- 
what less than 3,0002. The architect was Mr. 
James Salmon, of Glasgow, and the builder, Mr. 
Robert McCord. 

Greenock.—On Monday the buildings erected 
for the Finnieston Mission Committee, at Carts- 
dyke, were formally opened. They consist of a 
church, school, and teacher’s residence. The 
church is seated for 700. The principal architec- 
tural feature is the porch, and the front gable is 
surmounted by a belfry, about 80 feet high. The 
school, which is arranged in accordance with the 
Government regulations, will accommodate 200 
children, and is provided with suitable play- 
ground and offices. The buildings are contiguous, 
and are grouped together. They have been erected 
from the designs of Mr. Honeyman, of Glasgow, 
and will cost 3,0007. The builder was Mr. Thomas 
Thomson, jun., and the carver, Mr. Wood, of 
Greenock. 

Govan.—The Free Church here has been re- 
opened, after having undergone extensive altera- 
tions and additions, under the direction of Mr. 
Honeyman, of Glasgow. A new front has been 
erected, flanked by short transepts, and sur- 
mounted by a timber belfry. Additional accom- 
modation has thus been provided for 350 persons. 
The contractors for the mason and carpenters’ 
works were Mr. Struthers, of Glasgow, and Mr. 
Hendry, of Govan. The carving was executed by 
Mr. McGaw, of Glasgow. 

Rathgar.—The Belfast Newsletter states that 
the Presbyterian new church at Rathgar has been 
opened. The new church stands between the old 
and new Rathgar roads, facing the Roundtown- 
road. The style of architecture adopted is the 
Decorated Gothic of the fourteenth century. The 
building is about 90 feet in length and 60 feet in 
breadth, with an octagonal steeple reaching about 
100 feet above the ground. The windows are 
decorated with stained glass. There are sittings 
for more than 500. The architect was Mr. An- 
drew Heiton, The cost of erection was upwards 
of 5,0002. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Ciifton-on-Teme Church.—The three lights of 
the east window in the aisle on the south side of 
this church have just been filled with painted 
glass, at the expense of Mrs. Coucher, late of 
Woodmanton, in memory of her husband and two 
of her sons. In the centre is the Baptism of our 
Lord by St. John, and at the bottom a shield bear- 
ing the Coucher arms. On the left hand is the 
Temptation of our Lord, in which Satan is re- 
presented as discomfited,and leavingthe Redeemer, 
to whom angels are ministering. The correspond- 
ing light on the right-hand side is occupied by 
Christ in the Temple. The subjects are sur- 
rounded by ornamental borders, the spaces above 
and below being filled with devices. The quatre- 
foils in the head of the window contain the arms 
of Wysham, Poynings, and Warren, in old glass. 
Mr. Preedy was the artist. 

Peterborough Cathedral.—The window spoken 
of under the head of “ Lincoln Cathedral,” on the 
8th of February, was put up by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell in Peterborough Cathedral, to the memory of 
the late Dr. Butler, dean of that cathedral. The 
same artists have also just now fixed a two-light 
window, in the north transept, to the memory of 
a member of the family of G. P. Gates, Esq., of 
Peterborough, at whose expense the window was 


and oil cruises, on the other. 
group the wise are trimming their lamps, while 





window has recently been put up in the nave of 
this cathedral by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

St. Alban’s, Rochdale.—One of the windowsof St, 
Alban’s Church has been replaced by a memoria] 
stained glass window, supplied by Mr. Wailes, of 
Newcastle, on the order of Mr. H. Chadwick. The 
window being a memorial of a female child, the 
parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins was chosen 
as the subject. The window is composed of three 
openings in the lower portion, with three trefoils 
in the tracery. The first group in the lower por. 


tion represents the ten virgins awakened out of 
sleep ; the person announcing the arrival of the 
bridegroom being seen in the distance. The 


foolish virgins, with extinguished lamps, are on 
one side ; the wise ones, with dimly burning lamps 
In the centre 


the foolish are vainly supplicating for a supply of 


oil. In the third opening the bridegroom, repre- 
sented as our Lord, is entering, followed by the 


five wise virgins bearing their lamps burning, 
The three figures in the tracery bear scrolls, on 
which is an inscription. 

Knaresborough Church.—A short time ago, by 
the liberality of Lord Rosslyn, the parish church 
of Knaresborough has had the fine old window in 
the chancel restored. It was in a very dilapi- 
dated state, with 4 feet of slate inserted in the 
bottom part of each light instead of glass. The 
style was Early Decorated, of five lights,with flow- 
ing tracery. The work was intrusted to Mr. 
Wilson, a local builder. It has now been filled 
with stained glass by Messrs. Edmundson & Son, 
of Manchester. The upper part of each light con- 
tains a single figure, and the centre our Lord in 
sovereignty and the four Evangelists, two on each 
side, under rich canopy work. In the compart- 
ments below are the following subjects, viz. ;— 
the Birth, Baptism, Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, 
Last Supper, and Resurrection. In the tracery, 
the emblems of the Evangelists, Agnus Det, Cup 
and Vine, sacred monogram, &c., with foliated 
ornament, The window in the Roundal Chapel 
was executed by the same artists. 

Old Church, Ayr.—There has been placed in 
this church a stained glass window by Messrs, 
Ballantine & Son, of Edinburgh, the contribution 
mainly of the incorporated trades of Ayr. The 
window is divided into two upright lights, in the 
dexter of which is a figure of David singing his 
celebrated psalm, “The Heavens declare the glory 
of God.” In the sinister light is a figure of 
Solomon dedicating his temple, while exclaiming, 
“The heavens, yea the heaven of heavens, cannot 
contain Thee, much less this house which I have 
builded.” Both texts are inscribed on panels 
introduced at the sides of the subjects, and in 
base the armorial bearings of the eight incor- 
porated trades are introduced. In the top tracery 
the text is introduced,—‘ Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, good will toward men.” 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Hastings.—A report has just been issued by the 
Board of Admiralty, under the General Pier and 
Harbour Act, of 1861, in reference to the proposal 
to construct a pier and harbour at Hastings. 
Their lordships say :—‘ The works which are pro- 
posed to be constructed opposite to the present 
fish-market and beaching ground, are to consist 
of a pier composed of iron screw piles, with stone 
hearting up to high water mark; commencing 
from the site of the old Fort, on the west, and ex- 
tending about 1,650 feet in a southerly direction; 
then taking a curve to the eastward, and runwing 
in an easterly direction for 1,230 feet; and a 
similar pier or breakwater, commencing about 
1,200 feet eastward of the other, from the “ Rock 
a Nore,” and being carried to the extent of 1,650 
feet in a line nearly parallel to the western pier: 
these works will inclose a harbour area at time 
of high water of 57 acres, and secure a depth of 
about 10 feet at time of low water spring tides, 
and from 20 to 30 feet in width.” 

Leighton Buzzard.—At a meeting of the gen- 
tlemen interested in the erection of a new Corn 
Exchange here, the tenders were opened. The 
lowest tender exceeding the means of the di- 
rectors, the architect was instructed to make such 
alterations in his plans and specifications as to 
enable a building to be built without exceeding 
their means. ; 

Ross.—The Corn Exchange here has been in- 
augurated. The capital of the company 1s 2,5001., 
divided into 1,000 shares of 2/. 10s. each. The 
Corn Exchange is situate in the High-street, 
opposite St. Mary’s-street. Besides the Corn Ex- 





executed. 





works have been designed by Mr. W. Botterill, of 


Gloucester Cathedral.—A large three-light 


change Hall, which will be used for lectures, con- 
certs, public meetings, &c., there are also reading- 
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rooms, and a public library, &c. The directors 
received several plans, for a building such as they 
required, from different architects; and, after an 
inspection, preferred the design of Mr. T. Nichol- 
son, of Hereford, as being the most suitable. The 
whole frontage, says the Hereford Times, in 
describing the building, is about 65 feet, 
of which 50 feet are given to the order, and 
the remaining 15 feet to a recessed driving 
way with room over. The principal fagade is 
executed in Boxhill stone ; Italian in design; with 
a Doric order surmounted by an Ionic. The Ex- 
change-keeper’s rooms are arranged in the 
mezzanine story. A clock turret, which it is pro- 


taking steps to erect a new Exchange and Post- 
office, in Market-street. The movement has been 
a successful one. A joint-stock company (with 
limited liability) possessing a capital of 25,000/., 
divided into 1,250 shares of 20/7. each, has been 
formed for raising the necessary funds ; and 1,143 
shares, according to the local Observer, have been 
already subscribed for. 

Wetherby.—The local guardians have resolved 
to erect a new workhouse for the Wetherby Union, 
on plans by Messrs. Pritchett & Sons, as altered, 
subject to the approval of the Poor-Law Board. 
The main building is to be erected three stories 
high, and the infirmary one story. 





posed some day to erect, would greatly add to the 
appearance of the building. Messrs. Pearson & 
Son, of Ross, have executed the work. 

Birmingham.—In reference to the new public 
buildings in Moor-street, Aris’s Gazette says :— 
“The council, through the watch committee, after 
anxious consideration as to whether it would be 
more prudent to enlarge and improve the existing 
buildings, or to construct on another site an 
entirely new range of buildings for the offices of 
justice in Birmingham, at a vast outlay of money, 
decided upon the former alternative. If the 
authorities, by this course, shall obtain thorough 
efficiency in the metamorphosis of the Public 
Office, we know that they have saved, or rather 
applied to a far better purpose, by enlargement, 
corporate buildings of the present value of 20,0002. 
The outlay at which this is being effected is about 
8,500/., viz., 4,000/. for the purchase of adjacent 
land in Moor-street—which must always be in- 
creasing in value—leaving less than 5,000/. to 
provide the necessary alterations and extensions, 
The new buildings are now nearly ready for roof- 
ing. They comprise, in addition to the present 
court and offices, a large and well-ventilated 
sessions court, 50 feet by 60 feet ; two commodious 
waiting-halls, a spacious grand-jury room, with 
convenient approaches free from all contact with 
the pressure of the crowd of rough idlers who 
usually assemble on such occasions. There are 
also magistrates’ and recorder’s retiring-rooms, a 
robing-room with lavatories, &c., for the members 
of the bar; and last, not least, the additional 
accommodation in the prison department of 
twenty-one cells, two airing yards, turnkey’s lodge, 
and other necessary offices. There will also be 
provided a couple of convenient offices for the 
borough sanitary inspectors. The plan of Mr. 
Martin, as originally submitted to the corporation, 
was divided into two portions; namely, the erec- 
tion of the new buildings already referred to, and 
the further alteration and enlargement of the ex- 
isting court, by throwing into it two small ante- 
rooms, which are now used as passages, and by 
raising the roof and lighting it from the top. The 
committee, however, only adopted that portion of 
the work involved in the new building.” The 
Lozells Chapel day-schools have been opened. The 
principal room of the school is 60 feet by 25 feet, 
and connected with it is an infants’ room, about 
20 feet square. The school-room is surrounded by 
a play-ground, which is fitted up with gymnastic 
appliances, and flower borders and shrubs. Mr. 
F. D. Johnson, of Bennett’s-hill, was the architect ; 
and Mr, W. Bennett the builder. 

Sheffield.—The Victoria Hotel, at the Victoria 
Station, is now far advanced towards completion. 
It comprises the usual suites of apartments requi- 
site for a first-class hotel. The large dining-room 
18 54 feet long and 28 feet wide, and adjoining to 
it is a smoking-room, 18 feet by 16 feet: these 
two rooms are in the south wing. The coffee- 
toom occupies the angle of the building, to the 
south and east: it has five large windows, and is 
40 feet by 28 feet in its widest part. At the cor- 
responding angle, next to the station, is the com- 
mercial-room, 40 feet by 18 feet. A corridor, 9 
feet wide, runs through the building, and a 
spacious entrance-hall occupies the centre of the 
east or station approach front. The bar is in the 
centre of the building: adjoining is the parlour 
for the proprietor, and behind is a service passage 
Communicating with the entire offices. The 
cellarage is extensive. The great staircase is on 
the west side of the corridor. Both are of stone 
from Elland-edge. There are upwards of fifty 

d-rooms on the three upper floors, arranged in 
suites, A hoist is provided from the basement 
tothe attic story, adjoining the great staircase. 

Porte cochére is placed at the entrance from the 
tailway side, and a curved covered passage con- 
ducts the visitors to and from the railway plat- 
orm. The building is, so far as regards the ex- 

or, completed. It is a simple design—a study 

m the works of Inigo Jones. 

h Bradford.—An influential meeting has been 
eld at Bradford, to consider the propriety of 





Wigan.—The town-council have appointed a 


' committee to select suitable sites for the erection 


of new lockups in connexion with the buildings 
“requisite and convenient for the transaction of 
public business in the borough, and to select a con- 
, venient site capable of affording better market 
accommodation than there at present exists. 

| St. Andrews.—This city and suburbs have been 
‘surveyed by Mr. Paterson, of Edinburgh, engi- 
Neer, and assistants, with a view to drawing up 2 
‘plan for thorough drainage, which plan is to be 
submitted first to the Town Council, and subse- 
quently toa public meeting of the inhabitants; 
and if by them approved, carried into practical 
‘operation forthwith. Amongst other improve- 
‘ments those on the College Church are being pro- 
‘ceeded with, the mason-work of the whole of the 
' windows, with one exception, being finished, 
‘while the interior alterations are in an advanced 
‘state. It is believed that the Board of Works 
‘has received favourably the application for the 
‘erection of a breakwater to the east of Cardinal 
' Beaton’s Castle, to prevent further encroachment 
| by the sea; and it is in contemplation to extend 
the cathedral burying-ground by adding to it a 
| park at the south-east side of it. 








KESWICK AND TYPHOID FEVER. 


Tue statement we gave last week shows a sad 
state of things in a place dependent on an income 
| derived from visitors seeking health and pleasure. 
| The local clergy, magistrates, and medical men, in 
vain, so far, have called upon the Local Board to 
initiate sanitary improvements, An inspection has, 
since this appeal, been made by the chairman and 
certain members of the Board ; we trust with good 
results, Cleansing and disinfecting are, however, 
at best only temporary remedies. The town re- 
quires sewerage. The cost of public sewers, 
|'we have been informed, need not exceed some 
1,5002. The money can be borrowed, and a local 
rate of 6d. in the pound will, at this cost, we are 
also informed, cover all charges of principal 
and interest, and extinguish the debt, in thirty 
years. The work, if commenced now, might be 
| completed in the main streets before Midsummer, 
| or before the usual time of tourist visitors arrival. 
The Local Board of Keswick will discover, if they 
continue to refuse to li-ten to the appeals of local 
magistrates, clergy, and medical men, that visitors 
will not risk the dangers of typhoid fever. The 
beauties of Derwent Water and Borrowdale will 
not compensate for the smells and risks incident 
to an unsewered town. We venture to predict 
that for every case of typhoid fever there the steps 
of many tourists will be turned aside from Kes- 
wick. 








INTERNATIONAL PHILANTHROPIC CON- 
GRESS. (CONGRES INTERNATIONAL 
DE BIENFAISANCE,) 


WE have already mentioned that the inter- 
national Philanthropic Congress has for its object 
the rational and progressive improvement of the 
physical, intellectual, and moral condition of the 
working classes and of the poor. It collects accu- 
rate information concerning their present state, 
and the successful or unsuccessful means employed 
for bettering it: it elicits the opinions of men 
who have devoted themselves practically to the 
welfare of their fellow-creatures’; and thus gathers 
together the results of the experience of all 
nations, for the common benefit of all. It disa- 
vows all political or sectarian spirit; adopting 
philanthropy as a neutral ground where all parties 
and persuasions may work harmoniously. This 
body has arranged to hold its next session in 
London, in conjunction with the sixth annual 
meeting of the National Association. A general 
committee has been appointed. 

The use of Burlington House has been granted 
for the London meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation and the Congress. 

On payment of 1/. 1s., members will receive a 
ticket admitting them to all the meetings of the 





Association and Congress, and to all the advan- 
tages open to members of the Association during 
the London session. 

The session will be inaugurated on the 4th of 
June. Six days will probably be devoted to busi- 
ness, Arrangements will be made for visits to 
the Great Exhibition and other objects of special 
interest in or near the metropolis. 

It is proposed to direct the special attention of 
the members of the Congress to those articles in 
the various departments of the Exhibition which 
raay be most deserving of notice in a sanitary and 
benevolent point of view. It will be the province 
of the Congress to consider the expediency of re- 
commending that the articles and inventions thus 
noted be collected together at the close of the 
Great Exhibition, for constituting a special Exhi- 
bition of Domestic and Sanitary Economy. 

The programme of the Congress, which has 
lately appeared in French, proceeds to ex- 
plain the nature of the communications to be 
addressed to the Congress; giving at considerable 
length a classified enumeration of the subjects 
recommended to the attention of persons interested 
in promoting the improvement of the moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical condition of the people. It 
may be obtained, on application, at the office, 12, 
Old Bond-street. 








“STONE AND HEAT.” 


In answer to a correspondent in our last num- 
ber, Mr. C. H. Smith kindly writes:—No real 
stone will bear heat so well as bricks, tiles, and 
terra-cottas generally. The stone usually em- 
ployed in the south of England for floors of glass- 
houses, hearths, and fittings to ovens and fire- 
places, is a soft calcareous sandstone, geologically 
termed the upper and lower green sand, commonly 
known as fire-stone or hearth-stone. It is rarely 
found in beds more than 10 inches thick, forming 
some of the lower strata in almost all chalk dis- 
tricts. The London market is supplied from 
quarries in the neighbourhood of Merstham, Rei- 
gate, and Godstone, in the county of Surrey; 
sand may be obtained from many of the London 
tone-merchants. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue report of the committee for 1861 an- 
nounces that the committee felt it to be their 
duty, and one which would meet with the ap- 
proval of every supporter of the Exhibition, to 
make a donation of 10/. 10s. out of the funds of 
the society towards the proposed memorial to his 
late Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 

The next exhibition will open at a conver- 
sazione, on Tuesday, the 25th of March, and on 
the following day, to the public. 

The committee trust that on this occasion alk 
those who have any suitable works to exemplify 
will exhibit, and that the Architectural Exhibition 
of 1862 will far exceed all that have preceded. 
They are glad to announce that the Exhibition 
will contain an entire collection of the original 
sketches and drawings of the late A. Welby 
Pugin, and which possess the highest interest for 
all lovers of architecture. 

The following is the balance-sheet :— 


RECEIPTS. #@. & ade 

Balance in hands of honorary treasurer ...-... 65 1 3 

At the doors, including receipts peeing 338 4 3 
with the Department of Materials ........ 

By season ticketS......2+-seeeseeeseccoseccrs 39 17 & 

Annual subscriptions and donations .......... 123 8 0 

Dividend on ten shares in the parnmcmmnent | 5 0 0 
Union Company, Limited ........+0.+++6 


#571 11 0 





Invested in shares of the Architectural Union 
Company, in favour of the Architectural 
Exhibition :-— 


By donors....se++ eccccccceces eovccccce #100 0 0 
PAYMENTS. 
René... cccccccnccecccecccccccesccececccoesce 200 0 0 
Advertisements. ....cccscevceccccvecccccesecs 79 6 6 
Messrs. King & C0... .ccececccecceesecesesecs 1 9 
MF. Green .. .nccccccccccccccccccsccccccecese 21 210 
MP, Tupp...c cece ccccccccccccce cccseccecccece 20 0 0 
Doorkeeper’s Salary....ccccsesseccscrsscssecs 1313 0 
Curator’s salary, one year to Christmas, 1861.. 40 0 0 
Curator’s petty Cash ......cccesccerecesscece 28 0 0 
Honorary Secretary’s petty cash......-+se++-- 10 3 6 
GOD occa ce cdcdcceneccecccessccsccceaccascoce 300 
Allowed Mr. Waterhouse for damage to his 10 0 6 
model sustained in transit to Manchester... 
Donation towards the Memorial Fund—His 1010 0 
late Royal Highness the Prince Consort .. 
£495 17 7 
Balance in hands of honorary treasurer ....-- 7513 & 
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ee See a a fp Peg ati a he Pacmag iene on Hot 
: the | lower sash of the window two or three i 8, 1 t 1 ak carvings 
THE Westham Board of Health inspected th and block it up anyhow, and the air enters the} which excited attention. Of these the report BURGH 
main drainage works of the district on the 18th - : : : ret k h 
5 A space in the middle and is carried to the ceiling. | says ;— burg 

ult., and on their return passed unanimously the It will be seen that this simple plan is adapted| « ‘ ai ~ will b 

following gratifying resolution :— f ple p dap ‘Some beautiful carvings in oak were exhibited by Mr, houses 

or the cottages of the poor and the mansions of | Halliday, of Bath. The principal piece was a representa. ou 
ncTatin th ntetonien of tod he mre | the rich: in the ater, however, the drapes | SeneGiicmehao mace aaee  te 
ave nm well and judiciously carried out. That theexpec- ° : gur eas ai. om 
tations founded by the board upon the plans and proposals must be sens. ed so as not fo interfere with the ness, and much of the sentiment of the painter was well yo ot 
of their eminent engineer are fully established, and that | current of air towards the ceiling : it may be used | retained. The details of the inn behind are exceedingly eT 

SOG Fores td fallen eps resis pier ony eery poy re tee Pak a 

eir unqualified approval of his ready, open, and uncon- . sox : : H . I ‘ t other sub. tawill 
strained bearing towards themselves ; and also their wint er: indeed, in the house of & medical gt jects carved upon them, walking-sticks, &c. &c., were oa al 
complete confidence in his skill and judgment as an engi- to insure constant action, the window o 1S | also exhibited by Mr. Halliday ; and, when his history is - 
neer. That the board are unable to discover anything in | reception-room has been nailed open. —— = a — we susiiareed five, ¢ 

the works that can detract from the favourable inferences Pster Hincxkes Birp, F.R.C.S. markable. A short time ago, as a deputation of the the n 

to be drawn from the report. And they, therefore, fully Society were going to Wells, their attention was attracted etro 

concur in and adopt such report with their hearty vote by some curiously-carved walking-sticks at a turnpike. os 3 

of thanks for the honour he has done them, no less than . pers gate, near that city. On inquiry it was found that the had 1 

himself, in being the instrument of effecting so complete | “* WHAT IS THE PROPER HEIGHT AT ct of _ —_ — coer and Mr. eyorratly at cause 

and effective a system of drainage in a district where its g 1€ suggestion oO} r. Drewe, became an exhibitor at 

accomplishment tested 80 et and great difficulties. WHICH TO ADMIT FRESH AIR INTO A/ qruro.” “Thus the Society will, in this instance, as it has — 

That the board desire to express a hope that the termina-| ROOM? = “ene J — ~ —, be a barony dl ey this pe ge 

tion of his executive duties will not dissolve that friendly I see that durine the di . ¢ the Boval | Mimetto almost neglected man of talent into well-deserved ni 

relationship with Mr. Rawlinson which they are anxious , EINE TES CCR By Sane Sey | paelie netics.” 

should be continued.” na 4 "8 | Institute of British Architects at their last meet- if F RAD: oge & 

ine at teed —— to tl . |ing this question was asked, but not answered. “What is good Iron; and how is it to be sot 
a s 1anks was also given to the engi-| Some time ago this was practically pointed out | got. London: Murray. 1862.” In this pamphlet, a 
— to me by a physician, to my own satisfaction, at | On a subject of great and increasing importance, “— 
es al least ; namely, at the level of the top of the heads | the shortcomings of the manufacturer, the public, — 
MINERS’ HAVENS OF REFUGE. of the animals intended to occupy the apartment, | aud ne we are shown be and —o - 
i i ; suggestions for the improvement of the qualit 
CozireRy PRopRrETORS are doubtless now con- | “9; if for human beings, 6 feet from the ground, | Migs: ok an bgt suppl 
4 See ‘ “ with an upward direction given to the current of | Our Iron made. A Milton Memorial : Sketch as 
templating the desirability of universally having | |. : f the Li F + ttags tion. 
é eov'n8 | air. I would suggest that the Royal Institute of |of the Life of John Milton. By Antiquitatis 
two shafts to each pit, and also a communication Bo 5 A ; Hi * ‘ a . RE 
: British Architects try the experiment by passing | “!storica Studiosus. London: Woodley, Cripple- rye 
or staple between different seams of coal, the|_. : é : 29 . ot Vili 
: ; é 5m pipes through their walls behind and into the| gate. 1862.” This little pamphlet has been 
wanting of which caused the fatality during the : : il ; the 
é : u © | several busts of the architects of the Renaissance | Compiled with reference to the proposed restora- 
late accident. Besides the foregoing there is : 5 A : : : : exect 
: . which decorate their rooms, and let the air escape | tion of the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
another safety valve that might save the lives of “ig h : : : : has | 
: 8 ‘ from the crowns of their several empty heads. | Were Milton was buried. Indeed, it was in 
miners if the brattice should be destroyed by fire | +, ; - : 4 Cri . #2 6 Dapad} ” that 
: P If the air be admitted below this level it causes | Cripplegate that he finished his “ Paradise Lost 
or otherwise; and, as it has not yet to my know- . ° sa 6s F ‘ned? 2 oe to ha 
noiliees bani mathe Melee. wectli ene t6-teiiall unpleasant draughts; and if above, its entrance and wrote his Paradise Regained,” and it was a 
nition »P © describe | is checked by the rising heated air. Of course if| there he died. It has often been a matter of ee 
eee. . : = ae surprise that no sustained effort has been mad mises 
Bisection of a shaft by a brattice generally pro- the air be warmed it can be admitted at a lower P : se know 
: i: Bente level, as is admirably effected by various firebrick | Testore and beautify a church endeared to all 
duces sufficient ventilation in the whole of a col- : geet ; : Epoli * undr 

: " 4 ; stoves communicating with the outer air. nglishmen as the burial-place of our greatest 
liery to enable miners to do their work in any jean 2. a poet, himself addicted hous 
part; but as soon as a brattice is disarranged the tee, , The 
upward current of gas and downward passage of F ~ pons - — — oa, 1,32' 
air ceases, and what may have disturbed the brat- STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS : Sth gia ee, sees erent, For 
tice has probably interfered with the arrangement HEALTHY HOUSES. And storied windows richly dight, wate 
made for miners leaving the pit. Inexpressible | §1r,—In your last impression, under this head, when Casting a dim, religious light,”’ 150. 
relief would be given to the minds of all engaged | referring to my patent air-chamber smoke-flues, you say, | And we hope that the present movement will Sc 
ia underground workings if they knew that in | [have een this mvention in operation, and I found 8 meet with the success it, merits. —“ The Corps fim 
such fearful emergencies they could all resort for | was making its escape.” This notice, made in the cause | of Royal Engineers: Could it not be reorganized ; was 
Sdobant noch mon, nt titre ee ee ee the 
- 7 e - Sse ni a — se = e recap Re ee cs dick aaneiias aca ead nig etl pone panedit- uae Engineers. By an Officer. London : Stanford, the ] 
pose, and which could be easily ventilated per- |, cali your remembrance toa fact, that you have not | Charing-cross. 1862.’ “The Royal Engineers ; sent 
ef aa and ss ea of , es — i , that ng 3 pene Sie SO ear’ how | being Remarks on their Duties, with Suggestions. ma 
adopte or ne remainder o e colliery,—the erfectly resh alr was aiffase roughou e room, - = 2? ant 
aan as ts done daily in ventilat? ye 1 I requested one of my assistants, in your presence, to London : Freeman, Fleet street. 1862. The W. 

, ~ beds y ing particular | our a few drops of verbena perfume on the grating out. | Object of these two tractates is one we have fre- x - 
salad Ae te ro Mar of ome A gney “el side: thie done, you will recollect the scent was in a few | quently treated of,—the shortcomings and require- a 
refuge oO miners wou € inconsiderable ; as minutes perceptibdie in every part o e room. ; . a 
imbeddin under the brick or woode eae y Agan, you will also remember I called your attention ments of the — of Royal Engineers. ° The teric 

haf a, h s z en CASINOS OF | +, the size of the smoke flue, as being only 5 inches in author of the former, though an officer, is not 
shafts a diaphragm or concentrical pipe laid from | diameter, and that it has not been swept for three years. | sparing in his strictures; neither is the latter, color 
wall te npsomplished’ (a cere ortencing at ii | roach consideration to daging thete bacon stn the ext | wee Propmeee suggestions © for greatly inesessing Sea 
Ww : 7 : $ 
sau : iaihek " -s (a mor extension of the of the smoke: more recently they were constructed their numbers, and thus rendering the efficiency ne 

rattice principle. each place appointed for | according to the Building Act, 14 inches by 9 inches, that | of the British army complete;—with a saving of sc 
the miners to congregate it may be desirable to | being considered of sufficient size to admit the climbing | over 180,000/. per annum.” Into the merits of Arc 
have the power to close the pi boy. Although boys are now prohibited from ascending . “M 
miners in La er sea have not eee eo the chimneys, sti:] I am informed by an architect from Liver- the subject we need not at Present re-enter. a bur 
r seams eno _ working. pool that in that town all chimneys must be constructed | No. 2 of “ London Society” (49, Fleet-street) is re. 
GEORGE Watcort, C.E. Pagers by 9 inches; why, _ at a loss toimagine, when | rich in illustrations, containing drawings by Flo- os 
the chimney to which I refer as being only 5 inches in dire 
diameter, and to which I called your attention, is capable peed Claxton, H. Sanderson, J. D. Watson, a Gill 
oa ital of carrying off all the smoke I'can possibly generate by | Godwin, and others; and is altogether a goo : 
COSTLESS VENTILATION. “ — or renee ; saninniainn casiaiinaiias shilling’s worth. The letter-press, nevertheless, is Pe 
- — h: ee * may here observe that none 0) e Paten ir amber Hy H ec 
Se supply of _ air te oe Smoke Flues at the Royal Military Academy, bps not yet up to the mark of its title. Th 
-being, and in the prevention and cure | are more than 7 inches diameter. As these have answere ] 
of disease, that the subject nee ; | 50 satisfactorily, Ihave made and fixed several 3-inch bing 
ne shins ahi abe oan a flues. The rapidity with which the smoke passes through Tliscellanen the 
. "ey oe y public meeting | them, and the force at the point of exit, render down- + wit 
is only necessary to convince one how much this | draught impossible. ee ' 
axiom is ignored; or, if admitted, how unsuccess-| As | have spent thousands in perfecting various im- New Courts or Justice.—Mr. Cowper has 
fully met. provements, I hope you will permit me to record my | given notice of a bill to enable the Commissioners Cr 
F . I = experience of small flues, by finding space in your f her Maj ‘eo Wook ° ‘te for the me 
or some time I adopted the plan of opening | columns for the foregoing remarks. of her Majesty’s Works to acquire a site for " 
the window-sash at my patients’ houses at the Georcg Jenninas. | erection of courts of justice and of offices belong- si 
top, and stretching out on a frame a correspond- ing to the same; and of a bill to supply means wt 
ing depth of tarlatan, to intercept blacks and towards defraying the expenses of providing such on 
prevent draught ; but, although a modification of, | R : ord courts and offices. of 
but = ° pm Set on, this method has the Hoo 18 Ccerb en. C rw a ———_ or 
support of a popular lecturer at an institution for aaa . H.S. has, I think, been seeking rather unne- > 
the diffusion of art and science, the principle is ARIORUM. cessarily to raise an alarm about the “ total it 
wrong and the result unsatisfactory, asthe draught | Tz new number of the journal of the “ Bath | destruction” of this ancient hall. I took part in - 
is directed downwards on the sitter, and not up- | and West of England Society for the encourage-| the conversation to which he alludes when he dk 
wards towards the ceiling : the screen, too, isany-| ment of Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, and | says the present proprietor informed him that “ he ys 
thing but ornamental, and becomes clogged with | Commerce,” contains various useful reports and}did not intend to alter” the building in any if 
blacks, so as to require removal and repair. papers. The report on “The Arts Department | “ material way.” This assurance I beg to con- bi 
The method I now use is simple, economical, | of the Exhibition at Truro,” by Dr. Scott, of firm. The interior of the Hall, as restored a few E 
quite free from draft, and does not get out of Exeter, is interesting. According to this report, | years ago, will remain intact. The use to which it ts 
order, Raise the lower sash of the window, and | the arts department of the Truro exhibition last | is to be applied does not necessitate any alteration, 6 
place in front of the opening at the bottom rail | year was highly satisfactory, and constitutes the | and is not at all calculated to hide its beauties. h 
a piece of wood of any approved depth: this leaves third year of such unquestionable success. A | The “hole cut through the roof” which C. H. : o 
a corresponding space between the meeting rails | lesson to other exhibition managers might be learnt | “ saw” is in reality an opening which was forme ye 
in the middle of the window, through which the | from the experience of this society in lowering the | in the ceiling at the time of its restoration, No pe 
current of air is directed upwards towards the | charges for admission. The charges at last exhi- | skylight exists, but it is the intention to have 4 fi 
ceiling: beavy blacks cannot ascend with the air, | bition were reduced one-half ; nevertheless, while | light in the roof over this opening for the purpose h 
which is driven 80 high as to be warmed before it | there was only the small difference of 6/. odd | of lighting up the ceiling, the beauties of which i 
descends. The principle may be modified in various | between the receipts of the two last years, the | have hitherto only been seen by artificial light. — ‘ 
ways, making the bottom frame of wire blinds| receipts in one department (including the art|Samven Parr. a 
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HovsEs FOR THE WoRKING CrAssEs AT EDIN- 
purcH. Arrangements, according to the Edin- 
burgh News, are being made by which 10,0004. 
will be expended in the erection of workmen’s 
houses in those grounds at the south end of 
Canongate designated the “ Dumbie Dykes.” The 
scheme, it is said, is undertaken by Mr. Falshaw 
and others. 

JuncTION OF DraIns anD SEWERS. — Mr. 
Rawlinson informs us that in the recent discus- 
sion at the Institute he intended to say,—‘* Some 
five, or probably betwixt this and ten per cent. of 
the new houses built in the west end of the 
metropolis (not ninety or ninety-five per cent.) 
had imperfect connexions with the sewers; be- 
cause the drains and sewers were constructed at 
separate times, and no individual was responsible 
for making proper connexions.” He continues,— 
“Jn my remarks on the former imperfect drain- 
age at Bowood, I omitted to say that at present 
the sewerage and drainage of Bowood are as com- 
plete as such works can be wade. Lord Lans- 
downe has had sewerage, drainage, ventilation, 
water-supply, and fire-prevention apparatus made | 
as perfect as possible. Upwards of 2,000/. have | 
been expended to remedy the drainage and water- 
supply. Bowood is now in a good sanitary condi- 
tion.” 

REPORT OF City Worxks.—The report of Mr. 
Villiam Haywood, the engineer and surveyor to | 
the City Sewers Commission, on the works | 
executed by the commission during the year 1861, | 
has been printed. From this report it appears | 
that the approximate number of premises known | 
to have been drained at the end of the year 1860 | 
was 13,040 ; and the approximate number of pre- | 
mises about the drainage of which nothing is | 
known, and which have hitherto been set down as 
nndrained, is about 2,816. The total number of 
houses believed to be drained is about 13,184. 
The street surface watering contracts were let at 
1,3277., being 647. more than the previous letting. 
For the supply of urinals, the amount paid for 
water was 3137. 10s. 7d.; for flushing sewers, 
15/. 63.; and for washing courts, 104/. 12s. 

SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
FinE Arts.—The first conversazione of the season 
was held on Wednesday evening last, in the 
Gallery of the Winter Exhibition, Pall-mall, when 
the prize medals, awarded last session, were pre- 
sented, viz.:—For Historical Painting: Mr. Marcus | 
Stone, “Claudio and Hero,” in the Royal Academy. 
Landscape: Mr. McCullum, “ Spring—Burnham 
Wood,” Royal Academy. Genre: Mr. Calderon, 
“Ia Demande en Mariage,’ Royal Academy. 
Water-colours (two prizes): Mr. S. Read, “ In- 
terior of St. Augustin’s, at Antwerp;” Old Water- 
colour Society : Mr. E. H. Warren, “ Rest in the 
cool and shady Wood ;” New Water-colour Society. 
Sculpture; Mr. G. Halse, “ The Tarpeian Rock,” 
sculpture in bronze; Royal Academy. And in 
Architecture: Mr. A. W. Blomfield, design for 
“Mission House,” now erecting in Bedford- 
bury, Westminster, in the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion. The musical arrangements were under the 
direction of M. Jules Benedict and Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert. Mr. John Stewart, at a recent meet- 
ing of this institution, delivered an interesting | 
lecture on “The Palaces and Pictures of Italy.” 
The lecturer entered fully into the styles of interior 
decoration in these palaces, and his descriptions of 
the present state of art in Italy were listened to 
with attention. 

THe TRIENNIAL HanpEL FESTIVAL AT THE 
CrystaL Patace.—A programme of arrange- 
ments has been issued, in which some interesting 
particulars are given as to the arched roof which 
is to be thrown over the great orchestra, and of 
which an engraved view is given, together with 
sections, drawn to the same scale, of various roofs 
of music-halls, cathedrals, and other places for 
great musical performances. In this comparative 
view, the vast extent of the clear roof over the 
Handel orchestra is very apparent. This or- 
chestra, says the programme, is 216 feet wide, or 
double the diameter of the dome of St. Paul’s, 
or nearly equal to that of the great dome of the 
1862 Exhibition building and Exeter Hall com- 
bined 3; while it is nearly as deep front to back as 
Exeter Hall is long. Of the construction itself it 
's said ;—* The sides of the orchestra are about 
60 feet high, or nearly the same as the Birming- 
ham Town Hall,—one of the very best buildings 
‘or music in this country. Wooden cross-tie 
girders being carried across in the form of an 
arch, rising about 40 feet in a clear span of 216 
feet, the underside will be filled in with tie- 
bracings, lined with well-seasoned match-board- 
‘ng, bound closely together by ingenious appli- 
“nces, until the whole surface becomes as hard and 











4S Tesonant as a drum-head.” 


First City or Lonpon EnoinrErs.—On 
Tuesday, the 17th ult., Lieut.-col. H. G. Man de- 
livered the first of a course of lectures on military 
engineering to the members of the First City of 
London Engineer Corps. 

Tne Sire or THE Hoty SEPvicHRE.—At the 
Royal Institution, on Friday evening, the 21st ult., 
Mr. J. Fergusson delivered a lecture, ‘On the 
Site of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem,” his 
object being to prove that the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre is not erected on the real site, 
and that the Mosque of Omar is built over the 
spot where our Saviour was buried. Our readers 
know the course of reasoning by which Mr. Fer- 
gusson arrives at this conclusion. We would ex- 
press a hope that some person possessing com- 
petent architectural knowledge is with his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales ; so that the oppor- 
tunity which may offer of obtaining information 
on this point, from personal examination on the 
spot, may be taken the utmost advantage of. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy. — The 
tenth meeting of the session was held on Wednes- 
day, the 19th ult., at the Royal Institution, in 
Colquitt-street. Mr. James Hay presided. There 
were exhibited some old line engravings of Eng- 
lish cathedrals; a drawing of the Campbell me- 
morial window in St. Nicholas’s Church, erected 
to the memory of Major Campbell, of the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers; and Mr. J. H. Mullen, of Kirk- 
dale, showed some architraves and mouldings 
produced by his steam machinery. Mr. Edwin 
Stirling introduced the subject of the necessity 
and importance of forming an Architectural Mu- 
seum in connexion with this Society. In the 
discussion which ensued a resolution was adopted, 
leaving to the Council of the Society to determine 
upon a definite plan for the projected museum, 
and to bring it before the members on a future 
occasion, 

THE NEW CoLLIERY EXPLOSION AT MERTHYR. 
Misfortunes proverbially never come single. Our 
readers will have heard of this new accident, by 
the explosion of fire-damp in the Lower Gethin 
Colliery, Merthyr. The number of deaths by it is 
now stated at forty-eight, although there is reason 
to fear that that large amount may yet become 
larger. Two men brought up alive still survive. 
It seems that the explosion took place while the 
men were at dinner, and it is thought by those 
best informed that they must have left one of the 
doors open ; thus breaking up the ventilation ; and 
that the explosive gas, having accumulated in 
their stalls, must have been fired upon the return 
of one of them with his candle. Other statements 
charge the overman who was killed with neglect, 
and assert that he threatened to fine some of the 
men fer complaining. There are statements also 
that the foul air had been built up in some old 
workings, so that it escapes on any fall. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that such statements 
are generally made after the occurrence of every 
explosion. 

SaNITaRY ProGREss aT EpinsurGH.— The 
town council are engaged with sanitary matters at 
their meetings. One of the subjects of dis- 
cussion at last meeting was a report on the sani- 
tary condition of the city. The report comprised 
various provisions which the Lord Provost’s com- 
mittee thought it desirable that the magistrates 
and council should have power to enforce; such 
as the compulsory introduction of water-closets 
into new houses rented at 6/. and upwards, also 
water, sink, and soil-pipe; and in dwellings at a 
still lower rental, all of these for each flat or story, 
all such soil pipes being properly connected with 
a drain or sewer; that as to existing houses, also, 
similar regulations should be enforced, &c. Assess- 
ments, police regulations, &c., were also comprised 
among the provisions referred to. Various clauses 
of the report were gone into seriatim, and ulti- 
mately it was remitted to the committee to 
discuss various amendments proposed, and to 
bring up areport. The water of Leith drainage 
was then brought under notice, with reference to 
the question of assessment, and to communica- 
tions with the town council of Leith. The matter 
was re-committed to the Lord Provost’s com- 
mittee to confer with the Leith authorities. 
Notice of a motion was given by Mr. Ford, at 
same meeting, “ That Mr. Cousin, the city super- 
intendent, be instructed to prepare a report, with 
relative sketches, showing the alterations he 
proposes to make with a view to the sanitary im- 
provement of the closes of the Old Town, as 
indicated by his recent published statements on 
the subject, with an estimate of the probable ex- 
pense, or an approximation thereto; said report, 
sketches, and estimates to be produced within one 
month from this day, or as soon thereafter as 
possible.” 





IMPROVEMENT IN THE KING’sS-ROAD, CHELSEA, 
—aAn immense improvement has been effected by 
setting back and lowering the wall which inclosed 
the Duke of York’s School,—the “ Asylum,” as it 
used to be called,—and forming a footpath. The 
parish of Chelsea deserve praise for the work. 

Works at CuaTHaM.—In addition to the ex- 
tension of the dockyard by the formation of ad- 
ditional docks, basins, &c., the Admiralty have 
decided on still further improving the dockyard, 
so as to afford increased facilities for the con- 
struction of the iron and other vessels now build- 
ing at this establishment. This will involve an 
additional outlay of nearly 50,000/., which sum 
will be applied for during the present year. 

Buackpoot Prer.—The provisional directors 
of the Blackpool Pier Company have selected 
from the fifteen designs submitted, that of Messrs. 
J. B. and E. Birch, London, deeming it most 
suitable to the Lancashire coast. The length of 
the pier will be 1,350 feet, with a rectangular end, 
containing 6,000 square feet. The main body 
will be in spans of 60 feet. The main girders 
are to be supported upon clusters of cast-iron 
piles screwed into the clay, and of an average 
thickness of 14 in. by 12 in. diameter. The design 
submitted by Messrs. J. B. Sharp and Brother, of 
Blackpool, was classed amongst the four best 
selected from the fifteen. 

Tue Hartiry Coriiery Funp.—When the 
Bishop of Durham first investigated the affairs of 
the widows and orphans left by the accident at 
the Hartley colliery, he estimated the sum neces- 
sary for their permanent relief at 17,000/., which 
he subsequently found reason to increase to 
20,0007. Nearly 50,0007., it appears, have been 
raised, and subscriptions are still comingin. It 
is proposed to constitute the residue of the sub- 
scriptions into a fund for the relief of sufferers by 
accidents in collieries and mines, in Durham and 
Northumberland. Another suggestion is, that 
the fund should be generally applied to coal and 
other mines, and that all colliers and miners 
should contribute towards it ld. per week. A 
royal commission has been appointed to inquire 
into the condition of all mines in Great Britain, 
to which the provisions of the 23rd and 24th Vic., 
cap. 151, do not apply; and we sincerely hope 
greater safety to the miners will result from the 
inquiry. 

CHANGE-RINGING AT St. Martin's CHURCH 
Some improvements, it seems, have been made in 
the change-ringing at the parish church of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields since the death of the last 
steeple-keeper and the appointment of Mr. G. 
Morris, of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, to the vacant 
post. The peal of twelve bells has been put in 
good ringing order, and all the bells made to 
strike true by a foreman from Messrs. Warner & 
Sons, and to the satisfaction of the parochial 
ringers and the Cumberland Society, who regard 
the ringing as now more easy and more merry, as 
well as more musically true. The hammer of the 
church clock, too, has been altered so as to strike 
downwards instead of upwards, thus giving greater 
force and clearness to the tone. ‘he ringing- 
room itself has also been improved: boxes have 
been placed to the bells, and the place lit with 
gas, as well as the staircase and bell-chamber. 

BrigHton Scuoor or Art.—The annual meet- 
ing for the distribution of the medals, prizes, and 
certificates to the members of the Brighton and 
Sussex School of Art took place at the Pavilion. 
There was a large meeting, and the proceedings 
were attractive, owing to the presence of the 
Borough Members and the position which they 
respectively took up on the general question of 
ancient and modern art. The chair was taken by 
the mayor. A statement of an official character 
was read. The late examination, it said, had dif- 
fered but little from that of last year. Then 
fifteen medals had been given: on this occasion 
fourteen were awarded. Last year seven of the 
successful drawings were sent up to London to 
the national competition: on this occasion six 
would be sent. There were not so many high- 
grade certificates, but there were more of the 
lower grade than were given last year. Altoge- 
ther, the result must be looked upon as satisfac- 
tory. If they kept up an annual income of 607. 
from the town and county the institution could be 
kept going. After the distribution Mr. William 
Coningham, M.P., addressed the meeting. He 
extolled the old masters and depreciated the 
modern ; but said he was of opinion that the future 
was hopeful for the progress of the arts. Mr. J. 
White, M.P., said he did not share those trans- 
cendental notions of ancient art for which his 
honourable colleague was conspicuous; and he 
spoke too disparagingly, he thought, of modern 
art. 
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Great Exaisition.—The Commissioners have 
determined that the locks for this building are to 
be supplied by Messrs. Chubb & Son. 

Procress at AtaEens.— A French company 
has recently undertaken to light Athens with 
gas; and another company has received the con- 
cession of a line of railway from Athens to the 
Pireeus, from which great things are anticipated. 

Tur Sanitary ConDITION oF ALNWICK.—It 
has at last been resolved by the Alnwick Local 
Board of Health, that the different sub-committees 
should make a thorough inspection of their several 
districts, and be prepared to report to the next 
meeting of the Board the sanitary state of their 
respective localities. 

Tue “Lewis.”—With reference to inquiries 
about the Lewis, I beg to say that the earliest 
mention made of it that I know of and 
an engraving or two fully illustrating its ap- 
plication will be found in a folio work on 
Machine del Capitano Agostino Ramelli in Italiana 
et Francese, page 281, date 1588, which is rather 
a scarce work.—Duppa Dvuppa. 

Tur SEWERAGE OF SHREWSBURY.—At a recent 
meeting of the town council, three plans for the 
sewerage of the town, namely, Mr. Grove’s (one 
of the council), Mr. J. Smith’s, and Messrs. Craven 
& Smith’s, were handed in. The cost of Mr. 
Grove’s is estimated at 18,000/.; that of Messrs. 
Smith & Craven at 17,0007. The cost of Mr. J. 
Smith’s was not stated in his letter to the council. 
Any discussion of the plans was deprecated by the 
town clerk; as it would, in his opinion, be better 
to leave the whole matter in the position in which 
it then stood, and let it go fuirly before Mr. 
Bazalgette. 

ABANDONMENT OF THE BRIGHTON ABATTOIR 
Bitu.—The Town Council have decided, by a ma- 
jority of 23 to 16 votes, to withdraw the Bill 
before Parliament for the Public Abattoir. The 
Brighton Herald, in announcing this result, says: 
“We can only form one judgment upon this 
vote; and that is, that the interests of the town 
have been sacrificed to those of a class; and that 
too, a class for which every possible precaution 
had been taken to protect it from injury. Not 
one of those numerous members of the Council 
who, on this occasion, gave votes diametrically 
opposed to the votes recorded against their names 
a few weeks ago, could assign a sufficient and satis- 
factory reason for their change of views and 
purpose,” 

Royat AssOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
THE FinE ARTs 1N ScoTLanD.—The fund which 
has been subscribed for the Edinburgh Association 
during the year which has closed, amounts to the 
sum of 5,185/. Of this sum upwards of 2,000/. 
have been expended in the purchase of fifty-five 
works of art, consisting of five pictures commis- 
sioned from Messrs. George Harvey, Horatio 
Macculloch, James Archer, Erskine Nichol, and 
Alexander H. Burr, in illustration of five songs 
by Robert Burns; and forty-seven paintings, 
seven water-colour drawings, and one marble bust, 
selected from the recent exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. A large sum has also been ex- 
pended in the preparation of the plates which are 
periodically distributed amongst the members. 

New Wine To Norrineuam Jart.—The wing 
to the House of Correction is now finished: the 
old treadwheel has been removed ; and criminals, 
according to the local Guardian, are now doing 
something towards earning their maintenance, in- 
stead of being compelled to dissipate all their 
energies in mounting the endless staircase. The 
new wing is a long corridor, with three tiers of 
cells, of the whole of which a full view is obtained 
by any one standing against the door leading 
from an octagonal outbuilding to the ground- 
floor. The two upper tiers are approached by a 
light cast-iron spiral staircase, communicating 
with cast-iron galleries, carried the entire length 
of the corridor on each side. On the ground- 
floor there are thirty-five cells, on the second 
range, thirty-six, and on the third range thirty- 
six more, making 107; besides an underground 
range of cells, with cooking-house, pantry, Ac. 
Each prisoner has the means of communicating 
with the turnkey or attendant by pulling a spring 
which séts in motion the appliances for striking a 
gong, fixed in the middle of the corridor. ‘The 
dinners of the prisoners are placed upon a truck 
in the cooking-house: the truck is carried by 
means of a hoist to the tiers of cells above: at 
each range of cells it travels along the corridor on 
a tramway ; and, as each cell is reached, a spring 
in the door is touched, which throws back a small 
trap-door. On this the prisoner’s dinner is placed ; 
and, on its removal by the occupant of the cell, 
the trap flies back to its closed position. 





FIRE In New KEnt-R04D.—A fire has ocurred in 
the premises belonging to Messrs. Buckley and Co., 
saw-mill and planing-mill proprietors and timber 
merchants. The premises cover nearly a quarter 
of a mile of ground. Fortunately good supplies 
of water were obtained, but the fire was not got 
under until the boiler-houses with two boilers, the 
engine-houses, and an enormous amount of ma- 
chinery had been destroyed, and the workshops, 
stores, and stock in the yard seriously damaged. 
The origin of the disaster is at present unknown. 

MonvuMENTAL, — After some discussion the 
Fortescue Memorial Committee have at last deter- 
mined what shall be done with the fund raised ; 
amounting, we believe, to 1,500/., for a memorial 
to the late lord-lieutenant. The fund is to be 
equally divided; 750/. are to be appropriated to 
the building of an additional wing to the North 
Devon Infirmary at Barnstaple, and the other 
7501. are to be appropriated to a statue. Mr. E. B. 
Stephens, a native of Exeter, and a sculptor, will, 
it is supposed, be intrusted with the commission 
“ the statue, which is to be erected on Northern- 

ay. 

INSURANCE OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION.—As 
the insurance of the International Exhibition 
has excited considerable interest, we are ré- 
quested to state that the insurance was effected 
in the Norwich Union Fire Office, by the 
authority of the Commissioners, his Grace the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Sir Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, and Mr. Fairbairn, by the 
contractors, Messrs. Lucas & Kelk, who nego- 
tiated the treaty for it with Sir Samuel Bignold, 
the secretary of the company. The sum insured 
is 450,000/., subject to conditions of average, and 
the rate per cent.. 10s. 6d., requiring with 3 per 
cent duty, a payment of 3,037/. 10s. 

Sanitary RerosgM.—Sir: You would be con- 
ferring a great benefit if you could by your influ- 
ence get Sir George Grey to insert a clause in his 
Highway Bill, that the surveyor that may be 
appointed under that Act should also be an in- 
spector of nuisaoces. An officer of that kind is as 
much wanted in the villages as in towns. I could 
wish the address in your leader last week well read 
and acted upon. Do, pray sir, continue to agitate. 
The shameful over-crowding in London and large 
towns is a disgrace to the nation. It has been my 
lot to have passed up and down the country, and 
I have witnessed the deplorable state of the work- 
ing classes. Some short time since I looked into 
the Wellington Barracks. What wasthere? Why 
the foul linen of other barracks, brought there to 
be washed; so that there is plenty of work for 
the sanitary reformer. I trust, sir, your labours 
will not be in vain. Be not weary in well-doing. 
I could say much on the bad system of drainage 
in the country: one case just comes to my mind. 
Being employed to look over some farm-buildings 
and cottages for the purpose of making a report 
as to repairs, &c., one of the poor labourers called 
me aside (out of hearing of the steward’s clerk). 
“Do, sir, if you can, get me some place in the garden 
for my wife and children to go to.” In the same 
house, in the only bed-room where all the family 
slept, there I saw a tubfull of meat,—the winter’s 
stock. J. L. 

THE MACHINE FOR TUNNELLING THE ALPS. 
This very ingenious piece of mechanism has 
just been completed by the firm of Hawks, Craws- 
hay, & Co., and in a short time it will be tested at 
the Claxton Quarry, on the Sunderland -road, 
where it now is. This machine was originally in- 
tended to be employed in undermining Sebastopol. 
Should its trial prove satisfactory, it will be 
speedily forwarded to Mont Cenis. The engine 
for propelling the cutting machine resembles a 
locomotive engine, and is mounted on very low 
wheels. It has no funnel on the top, probably on 
account of the limited height of the tunnel, but 
the steam will be emitted at one end. The cutting 
machine, to which the engine will be attached, 
resembles a large wheel, and a double row of 
knives or teeth of the finest steel are arranged on 
what may be termed the spokes of this immense 
wheel. The knives of the machine are placed 
against the rock intended to be cut, and the 
wheel revolves and is pressed forward at the same 
time against the rock, cutting a large circular 
hole. A series of iron rakes are also attached 
to the machine, for removing the fragments of 
the rock cut out by the knives. New machines 
for cutting the great tunnel through the Alps 
were successfully tried at Modane some time 
ago; and the. machine manufactured by Hawks, 
Crawshay, & Co., it is believed, will be employed 
in the same great undertaking. The length of 
the tunnel already cut is 1680 métres, of which 
738 are on the French side, and 950 on the 
Italian side. 





TENDERS. 


Accepted Tenders for the erection of Two Dwelling. 
houses and Shop, at Saltburn-by. the Sea, Yorkshire, for 
Mr. Robert Moore. Mr. William Peachey, architect :— 

Bricklayer, Mason, and Plasterer’s Work, 

Marren ....... svagsevaieleinet eoees €562 12 8 

Slating. 
WATION oc ccccceccsccese ‘etene -- £42 0 
Plumber and Glazier’s Work. 

WUD Sccevisccetcoccncsscesccdetae © 6 
Painter. 
DOMEING: ce cecccecese stestecisccsseee € © 

Carpenter and Joiner. 
GCG is se wneh ccnisd <ccisicuecwiaies €460 19 0 
Smith and Ironfounder. _ 
WEBY 6. CO. 60 veccins cocccvces 0-070 17 2 
Bell-hanger. 
Harrison ..... 00 ses conece eccewe ee 1816 8 





Accepted Tenders for the erection of Passenger Station, 
at Saltburn-by- the-Sea, Yorkshire, for the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway Company. Mr. Wil!iam Peachey, 
architect :— 


Bricklayer, Mason, and Plasterer’s Work. 


PION. cvinsswede ees oe. cesar 1,796 411 
Curpenter and Joiner. 
Chapman §....... sisviaeleee sissseise €770 0 0 


Smith and Ironfounder, 
Close, Ayre, & Nicholson........€726 2 0 


Slating. 

Ord & Sanderson .......eeeeee. 276 10 0 
Plumber, Gusfitter, and Glazier. 
Russeil & Sons ........ eecccccs 442 5 5 
Painter. 

SRCOI cc sinvsmercomrocices sera --- £96 6 1 





For the erection of offices in connexion with the New 
Engine Works, at Darlington, for the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway Company. Mr. William Peachey, 
architect :— 


Appleby & Carter...........55 . £2,839 15 0 
PARLE; csswcmesslopuceesscecedeae (eee (0) 40 
BOIMEP ccccccccccesccess eoeee 2,403 14 0 
Cockburn & Bridges .......... 2,329 11 7 
ROWSOR: sisicsieaiseie cc's eascoscce 2,220 17 0 
Hurworth (accepted).......... 2,153 17 1 
Windale & Son....... sceeernss 2137 0 6 
HOGZEON oo cecccesccccccscces 2,125 4 0 
Abdale & Kemp .......-eeeeee 2,109 12 0 
CNS inecuediniccwesseseasoone 2,103 0 0 


There were other tenders for separate trades. 





For a Public-House, at Hard’s Town, Chatham, for 
Mr. Joseph Ashley. Mr. J. H. Andrews, Rochester, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 


IOP eo ena ects sien cascioemeneest #€671 0 0 
Jennings ....... nGavele Oelsebatsieae 667 10 0 
Clothier ...ccccccccccecccsesece - 655 0 0 
Welkins & Son.........seeeeeees 640 0 0 
Sampson ......... siicasiale peewee 6 627 0 0 
Pankhurst (accepted).........+06 563 10 0 





For the erection of Three Woollen Warehouses, in 
Leeds, for the King-street Warehouse Company. Quan- 
tities taken out by Mr. J. Wright Hall. Mr. Cuthbert 
Brodrick, architect :— 





eee eeevececccccece £8,700 0 0 

Longley ..ccccscocccccces eeeee 8,546 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Boothman (accepted).......... 7,135 0 0 
Andthirty-nine separate tenders, 
the lowest of each amounting 

in the aggregate to...... cese Gases 6 





For the repair and restoration of the Parish Church of 
Nevern, Pembrokeshire. Mr. Withers, architect :— 
Jenkins, Thomas, & Davies....€1,585 0 0 
Stone & James... .ccccscccccece 1,182 11 0 
TOTAGE 0.6. 6.096-6sin b¥.0ibesaesinnse 1,123 16 0 





For New Market, Chester. Messrs. W. & J. Hay, 
architects, Liverpool. Quantities by Mr. Sherlock :— 


DRCORIIB 060605060050 eeenseee £8,714 1 
RIES ow csi Since vensonsnss ye 8,464 0 
Barker..... sdieibece ekseisemeaibes 8,049 19 
EOVORG .6 vcccevviseseurces cooes 7,843 10 
PACU” accsinmenaen ess aceess 7,690 
Mabon...... a ceveusop. aeuee 


Hughes .... 
HARD, <0 cub cgnicaseee 


ecocosooooroea 


0 
0 
0 
Lockwood & Farrimond ...... 7,274 : 
0 
0 








For rebuilding Nos. 57 and 58, Rathbone-place, for 
Messrs. Parkins & Gotto. Mr. S. C. Capes, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. B. A. C. Herring :—- 








Carter... .2..0 pecsEne ose uee’ o-. £2,885 0 0 
BARGOID 6c cc cssitweresestvecees 2,558 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ......... - 2,450 0 0 
Batterbury...... covcvcccvccece 2,379 0 0 
For Witham Lodge :— 
Cushing’... .cccccvesces eeceees £2,270 0 0 
eer re 2,264 16 6 
TOG cocesee pieces elesnne eee 2,094 9 O 
BUOWE. 6ccccsececges ccmeesions. Sas © 
Sawyer ..... ease tee ees ne wees 1,994 0 0 
Gardner ........00. sabitieme ewan - 1,975 0 0 
Palmer ....... sees 1,963 0 0 
bch nn MC eee e 1,885 0 0 
Stephenson ........ 1,825 0 0 
Glasscock (accepted) .. 1,800 0 0 





For alterations to Premises, Suffclk-grove, Southwark, 
for Mr. C. E. Gray :— 
DHING:: cc. coccccceve sovepencceces SUS 10: © 
Bottomley........... echiclew eevee 298 0 
Hart ...ccccoee od wo 0c sinsvsecs sae 8 
IGTNES Livsccccccaseccecgvccecs ae | 
Crossweller ....cscccccccccecees 190 0 


eoocoe 


